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2650. Allesch, G. J. Uber das Verhiilltnis des 
Allgemeinen zum realen Einzelnen. (Relation of 
the universal to the particular.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1942-1943, 111, 23-38.—The problem of the relation 
of the universal to the particular, in the sense that 
it has figured in European thought since the time of 
Plato, is discussed. To the author the crux of the 

roblem is the question of a principle of identity or 
individuality which permits universal determination 
without duplication of the world in the manner of 
Aristotle’s solution. The author’s conclusion is that 
universal determination and the process of events 
stand in very close union. Only in the process of 
events does the universality of determination mani- 
fest itself with the specific determinations which are 
given in the field of concretion. The difference be- 
tween the universal and the particular as forms of 
being is also discussed.—C. L. Golightly (Washing- 
ton, D. C.). 

2651. Anderson, E.E. A note on the proposed by- 
laws for a reconstituted APA. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 
41, 230-234.—A consideration is presented of certain 
changes in the constitution of the existing APA in- 
dicated in the proposed by-laws. In addition to 

eneral comments, Article II (Membership) and 
rticle IV (Council of Representatives) are dis- 
cussed.— S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2652. Anderson, J. E. A note on the meeting of 
the Joint Constitutional Committee of the APA and 
AAAP, February 26 and 27, 1944. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 235—236.—This note is a report of the meet- 
ing of the Joint Constitutional Committee of the 
APA and the AAAP at Ohio State University. 
Proposed charter revisions for the divisional organ- 
ization of the reconstituted APA are presented.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2653. [Anon.] Paul S. Achilles. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1944, 8, 54.—Portrait.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


2654. Bateson, G., & Britt, S. H. Psychology— 
in the war and after (VIII). Jr Coll. J., 1944, 14, 
427-430.—The paper by Bateson discusses the use 
of film material in teaching people the underlying 
differences between one civilized country and an- 
other. Britt describes briefly the work of the Office 
of Psychological Personnel.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2655. Bosanquet, B.S. Barbara Stoddard Burks. 
Eugen. Rev., 1944, 36, 25-26.—The major research 
contributions and the chief professional activities of 
the late Dr. Burks are reviewed.—G. C. Schwesinger 
(American Museum of Natural History). 


2656. Brett, G. S. In memory of William James. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 99, 454-457.—A biography 


and an appreciation of James on the centenary of his 
birth are offered.—R. N. Berry (Brown). 


2657. Clares P., R. Las creencias a la luz del 
psicoan4lisis. (Beliefs in the light of psychoanaly- 
sis.) Atenea, Chile, 1942, No. 208, 79-107.—Belief 
should be understood as a function of the total 
person. It is rooted in the instinct of conservation 
and is manifested in the basic emotional responses 
of instinct as well as in rational forms. Intellec- 
tualized belief is catathymic in nature and neces- 
sarily involves repression and the utilization of other 
dynamic mechanisms of adjustment to the conserva- 
tion of illusion. Human thought has made relatively 
little progress in science, politics, or religion, because 
of this one-sided tendency. Reasonable as distin- 
guished from rationalized adjustment involves the 
assimilation of repressed items. The interpretations 
of Spinoza and Weininger are approved.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2658. Golla, F. L. Physiological psychology. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 54-63.—The literature since 
1938 is reviewed, accompanied by a 52-item bib- 
liography.—W. L. Wilkins (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


2659. Israeli, N. Psychology of wartime planning. 
Sch. & Soc., 1943, 57, 704-705. 


2660. Marquis, D. G. The Office of Psycho- 

ical Personnel report for the year 1943. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 246-251.—The efficient use of 
psychologists in the war emergency required three 
objectives: the collection and filing for ready use of 
accurate and up-to-date information about psychol- 
ogists, the discovery and promotion of job oppor- 
tunities for psychologists, and the closer integration 
of the demand for and the supply of certain kinds of 
psychologists by means of modifications of present 
training programs. The report describes the federal 
agencies consulted, the Job Referral Service, the 
Employment Survey, and information services of 
this ofice.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2661. Palatnik, S. A. [Principal methodological 
problems in Pavlov’s theory of the higher nervous 
activity and modern physiological idealism. ] Arkh. 
biol. Nauk, 1941, 62, 70-96. 

2662. Ritter, W. E. Logic in our common knowl- 
edge, or logic in the light of common sense, common 
knowledge, and common understanding. Phil. Sci., 
1944, 11, 59-81.—In opposition to those who enter- 
tain the supposition that sensation and thought may 
exist without a physical organism, the author calls 
attention to the dependence of all that is known as 
reasoning upon the metabolic aspect of the general 
nutritional process. He suggests that the attempt 
a few years ago of Dean Israel H. Noe to prove that 
the human body may survive without material aids 
should be regarded as an experimentum crucis for the 
hypothesis of the spirit’s independence of the body.— 
R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 
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2663-2677 


2663. Rutten, T. Report on the activities of the 
department of psychology in the R. C. University, 
Nijmegen, Holland. Acta psychol., Hague, 1940, 5, 
143-156.—The department of psychology at Nijme- 
gen has been interested in “empirical psychology 
as the doctrine of specific human and infra-human 
functional nature.” It has discovered, from a study 
of psychical deafness, the necessity of recognizing a 
central sensory function, Other investigations have 
concerned: space apprehension in subjects born 
blind; development of space perception in a subject 
operated on for congenital cataract; the role of the 
mental image in making gestures; a study of 17 
identical and 6 nonidentical twins; the personal 
tempo of unstable children; the age level at which 
preference for sensory work in children gives way to a 
desire for intellectual occupation (approximately at 
4 years 9 months); eidetic phenomena and the use 
of diaries as sources of information; the objects and 
methods of religious psychology and its contribution 
to the history and philosophy of religion; and 
employee selection —T. V. Moore (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America). 

2664. Sapir, E. Grading, a study in semantics. 
Phil. Sci., 1944, 11, 93-116.—Implicitly graded 
quantifiers (much of, large, many) are distinguished 
from graders (more than, less than) and from ex- 
plicitly grading quantifiers. Grading, which is said 
to precede all forms of. measurement and counting, 
may be psychological or linguistic. It frequently has 
kinesthetic implications, as when the graded entities 
are arranged in series which are thought of as having 
an upward or a downward trend. “Equal to’’ may 
be defined as a point of passage between “more than” 
and “‘less than.” The superlative (most, best, etc.) 
is ambiguous, for it may mean higher in rank than 
any other actual member or than any other possible 
member of the series in question. Thus the “least 
good” (of good ones) and the “least bad” (of bad 
ones) are often next door to each other, while “‘best”’ 
and “‘worst’’ are typically polar extremes. It is 
also interesting to note that “perfect” is, strictly 
speaking, a definitely polar term, but that in many 
contexts it means no more than “very good.”—R. 
H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


[See also abstracts 2688, 2917, 2966. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2665. Brecht, K., & Corsten, M. Acetylcholin in 
sensiblen Nerven. (Acetylcholine in sensory nerves.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1941-1942, 245, 160-169. 


2666. Clark, W. E. L. The anatomy of the ner- 
vous system. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 36-53.—A 
review of the literature since 1938 is presented, 
accompanied by a 110-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2667. Fleming, G. W.T.H. Prefrontal leucotomy. 
J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 486-500.—The literature 
since Freeman's Psychosurgery (see 16: 4023) is re- 
viewed, including animal experiments and psycho- 
logical changes as measured by the Rorschach and 
other tests. 61-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2668. Greenblatt, M., Healey, M. M., & Jones, 
G.A. The EEG in late post-traumatic cases. Amer. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 378-386.—This report is 
based upon an experimental investigation of 263 

tients who sustained head trauma weeks to years 
ae the present study was made. The EEG’s are 
classified according to various disorders, i.e., epilepsy, 
headache, and psychosis, and the results of the 
— are summarized.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, 

nc.). 

2669. Jasper, H., & Wilder, P. Electroencephalo- 
grams in post-traumatic epilepsy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1943, 100, 365—376.—This is a report based on 
an analysis of the electroencephalograms of 86 cases 
of posttraumatic epilepsy, with particular reference 
to the localization of abnormal electrical discharge. 
The report covers the following major topics: 
methods and case material; seizures with acute head 
injury; types of electroencephalograms in post- 
traumatic epilepsy; the EEG as a guide to surgical 
therapy; and differential diagnosis of posttraumatic 
and essential epilepsy. A number of conclusions 
are presented and a bibliography of 21 references is 
appended.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2670. Landolt, R. F. Der Verlauf der Akkommo- 
dations-kurve des Nerven bei Verwendung linear 
ansteigender Reizstréme. (The form of the ac- 
commodation curve for nerve with the application of 
linearly increasing stimulus currents.) Pflig. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1941-1942, 245, 98-111. 

2671. Muralt, A. v. Neue Tatsachen und The- 
orien der peripheren Nervenleitung. (New facts 
and theories of peripheral nerve conduction.) 
Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1943, 73, 1389 ff. 

2672. Porter, L. The beginnings of modern 

about neurology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 
99, 808-824.—This is a brief review of the ‘begin- 
nings of modern neurology, with emphasis on the 
contributions of Bell, Magendie, and Johannes 
Miiller—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2673. Richter, D. Biochemistry of the nervous 
system. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 74~-94.—The litera- 
ture since 1938 is reviewed. 112-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2674. Silverman, D. Electroencephalography in 
the Army General Hospital. War Med., Chicago, 
1944, 5, 163-168.—The clinical records and EEG’s 
of 173 neuropsychiatric patients in an Army General 
Hospital are reviewed. The EEG was found to be 
of special value in the diagnosis and disposition of 
four groups of cases: epilepsy, neuroses, posttrau- 
matic head syndrome, and focal lesions from any 
cause. It correlated closely with the clinical im- 
pression of organicity. The question of specificity 
of abnormal tracings is discussed—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

2675. Skotnicky, J. Uber die Registriertechnik 
bioelektrischer Stréme mit dem Kathodenstrahlos- 
zillographen. (Technique for recording bioelectric 
currents with the cathode ray oscilloscope.) Pflig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942-1943, 246, 59-69. 

2676. Spilberg, P. I. [Harmonic analysis of the 
electroencephalogram in man.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1941, 30, 539-544. 

2677. Takeuti, T., & Tasaki, I. Ubertragung des 
Nervenimpulses in der polarisierten Nervenfaser. 
(Transfer of the nerve impulse in polarized nerve 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


os Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942-1943, 246, 
—43. 

2678. Walter, W. G. Electro-encephalography. 
J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 64-73.—The most prominent 
feature of the recent literature is contradiction of 
opinion, for the more subtle the psychiatric disorder 
the more slight are EEG changes likely to be. Sub- 
classifications of ‘“‘normal’’ records and correlations 
of the records with changes in the environment are 
necessary. Records of the nonspecific slow-rhythm 
type should be classed as immature rather than ab- 
normal; the EEG correlates better with personality 
age than with CA or MA; and the suggestion is that 
the essential immaturity of the aggressive psycho- 
path and of the behavior child with temper tantrums 
is associated with a real developmental failure in the 
nervous system. 38-item bibliography —W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2679. Weiss, P. Experiments in nerve repair. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 42-51.—Ab- 
stract and discussion. 


2680. Yaskin, J. C., & Thorner, M. W. The 
effects upon the cerebral cortex of altitude chamber 
anoxia. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 88-93. 
—Abstract and discussion. 


[See also abstracts 2661, 2684, 2715, 2719, 2720, 
2735, 2741, 2745, 2748, 2760, 2774, 2794, 2799, 
2808, 2815, 2821, 2827, 2834. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2681. Akimochkina, V. A. [On electrical excita- 
tion of the visual apparatus after operative enuclea- 
eye.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1940, 28, 


2682. Anson, B. J., Cauldwell, M. S., & Reimann, 
A. F. Terminal stages in the development of the 
row stapes. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1944, 53, 

2683. Briickner, A. Zur Physiologie der Dunkel- 
adaptation. (The physiology of dark adaptation.) 
Miinch med. Wschr., 1942, 89, 961. 


2684. Campbell, D. G., & Parsons, C. M. Re- 

ferred head pain and its concomitants; report of 
preliminary experimental investigation with implica- 

tions for the post-traumatic “head” syndrome. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 544-551.—Experiments 
are described in which head pain and its concomitants 
were produced experimentally by lesions in the 
mesodermal structures of the occipitocervical so- 
mites. Hence, in clinical cases involving referred 
head pain or its concomitants, one should search for 
mesodermal lesions.— LZ. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2685. Day, R. The effect of cold on man. Publ. 
Josiah Macy jr Found., 1943, 1, No. 2. Pp. 64.— 
This monograph is a comprehensive review of the 
pathological and physiological effects of subnormal 
temperatures on man. Certain practical applications 
are pointed out which should be of value to aviators, 
mountain troops, and other individuals who live in 
arctic climates. Among the topics reviewed are: 
maintenance of deep body temperature during ex- 
posure to cold, effects of cold on metabolism, con- 
trol of heat loss, cooling power of the environment, 
nervous mechanisms in temperature regulation, 


2678-2693 


acclimatization, effects of extreme hypothermia, the 
use of local cold in surgery, local reactions to cold, 
and the relationship of exposure to cold and resist- 
ance to infections. There is a bibliography of 231 
items.— L. C. Mead (Tufts). 

2686. Gassovsky, L. N., & Nikolskaia, N. A. 
[Magnitude of the threshold of stereoscopic vision 
as affected by the period of observation.| C. R. 
Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1943, 38, 15-19. 


2687. Gershun, A. isual photometry in the 
region of low brightness. | C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 
1942, 37, 125. 


2688. Gluzek, L. J. B. Dolorimetry in medical 
—— the quantitative measure of deep sensi- 
ty and of pain. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1944, 157, 
Denription is given of the construction 
and use of an instrument for the quantitative meas- 
urement of deep sensitivity and pain, and 6 case 
histories are cited briefly to demonstrate the useful- 
ness of this procedure in diagnostic medical practice. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2689. Haedicke, J. Uber die energetische Be- 
deutung der Sinnesorgane fiir den menschlichen 
Organismus. (Concerning the energy significance 
of the sense organs for the human organism.) 
Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1942, 44, 57-59. 


2690. Hardy, J. D., Wolff, H. G., & Goodell, H. 
The pain threshold in man. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1943, 99, 744-751.—When verbal reports, as op- 
posed to other responses of the organism, are used 
as criteria, the pain threshold in man is relatively 
stable and uniform and is independent of age, sex, 
various emotional states, and fatigue. When palmar 
skin resistance is used as a criterion of threshold 
response, areal summation effects are present within 
a restricted range of areas. These effects are not 
present in the pain threshold. Distractions, sug- 

estion, and drugs may raise the pain threshold; 
owered pain thresholds are caused only by peripheral 
tissue damage.—R. N. Berry (Biowsn. 


2691. Howells, T. H. The experimental develop- 
ment of color-tone synesthesia. J. exp. Psychol., 
1944, 34, 87-103.—Functional color-tone synesthesia 
was induced in 8 subjects by presenting a low tone 
when a carmine light was shown and a higher tone 
just before and during the presentation of a blue- 
green light. After the preliminary conditioning, a 
wrong tone was sometimes used when desaturated 
colors of the same hue were presented. The result- 
ing errors are taken to signify the establishment of 
synesthesia through conditioning —M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

2692. Hughson, W., & Thompson, E. Hearing 
aids. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1944, 39, 245-249. 

2693. Inman, V. T., & Saunders, J. B. D. M. 
Referred pain from skeletal structures. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 660-667.—Results from experi- 
mentally induced pain to deep skin tissues by means 
of mechanical and chemical stimuli are compared 
with the pain symptoms accompanying lesions of the 
bony and ligamentous structures. It is thought that 
the radiation of the pain that occurs in both in- 
stances may be the result either of local axon re- 
flexes or of central nervous system misinterpreta- 
tions. The pattern of pain radiation is not related to 
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2694-2706 


the distribution of major a nerves or of the 
vascular system.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2694. Kellaway, P. Cochlear microphonics. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1944, 39, 203-210.—In a review 
of experimentation on the nature and functions of 
the electrical response of the cochlea to acoustic 
stimuli, the following conclusions are submitted: 
“The Wever and Bray phenomenon as originally 
observed consists of two distinguishable components: 
first, an electrical spread from the cochlea, and 
second, action currents from the auditory nerve. 

. The origin of the cochlear response is found in 
the organ of Corti. The probable process of genera- 
tion is a piezoelectric effect created by the mechanical 
distortion of the hair cells of Corti’s organ caused 
by the sound waves impinging on the tympanic 
membrane. On the basis of the evidence submitted 
the cochlear response is regarded as an index of 
hearing with certain limitations placed on interpre- 
tation by the lack of knowledge of central processes.” 
52 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2695. Kilches, R. Stereoskopie bewegter Objekte. 
of moving objects.) Luftfahrimedisin, 
1941-1942, 6, 119; passem. 


2696. Korotkin, the 
mechanism of acoustic after-illusion 
rhythm frequency in man.] Fiziol. Zh R., 
1940, 28, 43-57. 


2697. Korotkin, I.I. [On the physiological condi- 
tions of disappearance and restitution of acoustic 
after-illusions relating to rhythm frequency in man. } 
Fisiol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1940, 28, 58. 


2698. Korotkin, I. I. [Further studies on the 
physiological mechanism of acoustic after-illusion 
relating to rhythm frequency in man.] Fiziol. Zh. 
S.S.S.R., 1940, 28, 411-420. 


2699. Kravkov, S. V. [Effect of strychnine on 
intensity discrimination in the human eye.] C. R. 
Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1942, 37, 144. 


2700. Lewy, A., & Shapiro, S. L. Functional ex- 
amination of heari Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1944, 39, 264-273.—The authors review 27 papers 
published on this topic durin at and 1943.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass. 


2701. Luckiesh, M. Test 
variety of visual tasks. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, bT, 
270-275.—"“Visual acuity and the common black- 
on-white test charts have gross limitations when ap- 
plied to everyday seeing.” Brightness contrast and 
level of illumination were demonstrated to have 
marked influence on the acuity as measured by a 
series of test charts designed for experimental 
purposes.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


2702. Nichols, A. S. Manual for the pointer 
method of visual training, as used with the Key- 
stone Visual-Skills-Training Series. Meadville, 
Pa.: Keystone View Co., 1944. Pp. 40. $1.00.— 
Two pointers, one in each hand of the observer, 
may be used by him in connection with stereoscopic 
slides. Training in binocular visual skills is accom- 
plished under favorable conditions of posture and 
motivation by following a prescribed series of visuo- 
motor exercises.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2703. Pitt, F. H. G. The nature of normal tri- 
chromatic and dichromatic vision. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1944, B132, 101-117.—“It is shown that if the di- 
chromatic isocolor lines, plotted on any color dia- 
gram of the usual type, are extended, they will 
either meet at a point which will represent a missing 
fundamental sensation, or they will be parallel to a 
line joining the points representing the two funda- 
mental sensations which are fused. Using these 
properties it is further shown that protanopia is 
caused by the absence of the R’ sensation, that 
tritanopia is caused by the absence of the B’ sensa- 
tion, and that deuteranopia is caused by the R’ and 
G’ sensations being identical. The B’ and R’ points 
determined by these measurements and the G’ point 
as determinined by Walters, but slightly modified to 
suit the particular requirements set by the line R’G’, 
have been used to calculate the fundamental sensa- 
tion curves. Luminosity, color-mixture, and hue 
discrimination data for both dichromatic and tri- 
chromatic observers, and to a lesser extent tri- 
chromatic hue-discrimination and saturation data, 
are satisfactorily explained in terms of these re- 
sponse curves; such an explanation leads to the 
conclusion that the Young-Helmholtz theory of 
color vision is correct... ."—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

2704. Propper-Grashchenkov, N. I. [Develop- 
ments in the research of the physiology of sense 
organs in the Pan-Union Institute of Experimental 
Medicine. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1941, 61, 98-110. 

2705. Seitz, C. P., & Orlansky, J. A study in 
cockpit illumination. /. Aviat. Med., 1944, 15, 136— 
137.—Using a Hecht-Shlaer adaptometer (see 13: 
5456), the authors determined instantaneous light 
thresholds following exposure to red and white 
lights of .725 millilamberts. Average data for six 
subjects show that visual sensitivity to dim light 
is about four times greater after viewing a panel 
illuminated with red light than with white light.— 
A. Chapanis (U. S. Army). 

2706. Sloane, A. E., & Gallagher, J. R. A prac- 
tical ophthalmic test which furnishes quantitative 
data: modification of the Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1944, 31, 217-222.— 
This screening test for school children differs from 
the Massachusetts Vision Test in providing for 
actual measurement of heterophorias at distance 
and near vision. An analysis of results showed that 
of 797 boys tested, 44 would have been referred on 
the basis of acuity alone; 39 more showed need for 
referral by the +1.50 test for hypermetropia. 
Failures on the test for heterophoria numbered 25 
for lateral phoria at distance, 12 for hyperphoria, 
and 20 for lateral phoria at near. Some students 
were also referred for symptoms although they 
passed this test. 55 referrals completely examined 
later showed that all who had failed the visual acuity 
test required treatment; 11 of 14 who failed the 
hypermetropia test also required treatment; and 
6 of 8 who were referred because of performance on 
the heterophoria tests needed care. Comparisons of 
findings at the complete examination with those 
found by screening justify confidence that the test is 
a quick and dependable method of screening out 
those who need ophthalmic examinations.—M. R 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


2707. Strelcov, V. V., & Dorodnicyna, A. A. 
[Mechanism of the increase of light sensitivity of 
the eye adapted to darkness in ipsi- and contra- 
lateral lighting. ] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1942, 
14, 54-56. 

2708. Siillmann, H. Ueber Stoffwechsel und 
photochemische Vorgiinge in der Netzhaut. (Con- 
cerning metabolism and photochemical processes 
in the retina.) Miinch med. Wschr., 1942, 89, 961. 

2709. Zolina, Z. M. [A study of the course of 
fading of afterimages.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1940, 
28, 307-312. 


[See also abstracts 2663, 2711, 2728, 2729, 2730, 
2741, 2757, 2758, 2774, 2775, 2789, 2806, 2911, 
2925, 2926, 2927, 2940, 2941. | 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2710. Friedman, K. C. Time concepts of 
and senior high school pupils and of adults. Sch. 
Rev., 1944, 52, 233-238.—Conceptions of time and 
temporal relationships of 667 pupils in grades 7-12 
and 194 adults, as determined by a series of tests 
designed to measure the comprehension of terms, 
dates, chronological sequences, and space-time rela- 
tionships, show a steady growth through the grades. 
The average adult level is reached in the school 
group at grade 10, with the increases in average 
score at grades 11 and 12 probably due in part to 
selection. Many pupils have no adequate concep- 
tion of any terms descriptive of time, and their 
historical perspective is notoriously poor. Sex 
and socioeconomic status are only slightly related 
to the degree of comprehension, but the correlation 
of IQ is marked. The responsibility of instruction 
in the social studies in furthering an understandin 
of historical and social sequences is evident.—R. C 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

2711. Grant, D. A., & Adams, J. K. ‘Alpha’ 
conditioning in the eyelid. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 
34, 136-142.—Eyelid reflex responses to light were 
recorded under two experimental conditions for 
the purpose of determining the extent of ‘alpha’ 
conditioning. One group of subjects was given a 
preliminary test (4 trials) with the conditioned (light) 
stimulus only, a reinforcement series (40 trials) in 
which the conditioned and the unconditioned (a 
puff of air on the cornea) stimuli were presented 
together, and a second test series (4 trials) with the 
light stimulus. A second group was given an 
adaptation series of 40 light trials instead of the 40 
light-puff combination between the 4 pre- and 
post-test trials. That the frequency of eyelid 
response was greater in the first than in the second 

oup is accepted as evidence for ‘alpha’ condition- 
ing of the eyelid reflex to light—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

2712. Hermann, I. Studien zur Denkpsycho- 
logie. (Studies in thought psychology.) Acta 
Psychol., Hague, 1940, 5, No. 2-3, 22-102.—This 
study is written from the psychoanalytic point of view 
rather than from that of experimental psychology. 
It points to qualitative differences in thought func- 


2707-2716 


tions, thought structures, and thought principles. 
These principles are not fixed, and a non-Aristotelian 
logic can coexist with an Aristotelian logic. The 
source of principles of thought is the superego.— 
T. V. Moore (Catholic University of America). 


2713. Johnson, D. M. A modern account of 
problem solving. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 201-229. 
—This paper attempts to identify the essential 
processes of problem solving, to describe them in 
psychologically descriptive language, and to organ- 
ize the more important literature around these 

rocesses. The analysis is presented under the 
ollowing headings: (1) introduction, including 
deliberation and learning, materials and processes, 
and an analysis of deliberation into three processes; 
(2) orientation to the problem, including conditions 
of orientation, initial orientation, and limitations of 
orientation, and individual differences and develop- 
ment; (3) production of relevant material, including 
materials of thought, two elaborative processes, 
creative thought and imagination, temporal rela- 
tions in the search, availability of material, and 
individual differences and development; and (4) 
problem-solving ability. A bibliography of 169 
titles is included.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2714. Kessler, M., & Gellhorn, E. The effect of 
electrically and chemically induced convulsions on 
conditioned reflexes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 
687-691.—“‘Experiments are reported in which a 
conditioned response to the sound of a bell was es- 
tablished in 18 male rats. This response was then 
inhibited by lack of re-enforcement with the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus. Although control experiments 
showed that conditioned responses thus inhibited 
do not recover spontaneously, it was found that the 
application of one or more metrazol convulsions or 
of electrically induced convulsions restored tem- 
porarily the inhibited conditioned response. The 
experimentally proved removal of inhibition by 
‘shock treatment’ is of interest in view of the effects 
of shock treatment in psychoses.”—R. N. Berry 
(Brown). 

2715. Knott, J. R., Platt, E. B., & Hadley, H. D., 
Jr. A preliminary neurophysiological investigation 
of the behavioral concept of stimulus trace. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 104-112.—The manner in 
which the amplitude of the alpha rhythm varies as 
a function of time during and following presentation 
of an 180-cycle tone was determined. The results 
obtained are interpreted to support Hull’s formula- 
tion regarding the stimulus trace, and they are com- 
pared with data obtained by the conditionin 
technique where the time separating the conditioned 
and the unconditioned stimuli was varied when 
alpha amplitude was measured—M. J. Zigler 


(Wellesley). 

2716. Lawton, G. Mental decline and its re- 
tardation. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1944, 58, 313-317.— 
The clinical evidence of L. J. Martin and the writer’s 
own readjustment work indicate that ‘‘retardation 
and reversal of decline is possible.” If we eliminate 
speed and consider only mental power, the difference 
between older and younger people is reduced. 
Intellectual persistence (a non-speed factor) does not 
show age decrement. “If we reject people vocation- 
ally in middle maturity and give them no oppor- 
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2717-2728 


tunity or reason for learning, we cannot be surprised 
results in late maturity.’"—E. Girden (Brook- 
yn). 

2717. Morgan, J. J. B. Effect of non-rational 
factors on inductive reasoning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1944, 34, 159-168.—A concrete situation was ar- 
ranged that was designed to require subjects to 
generalize on the basis of repeated observations so 
as to reveal the relative influence of different factors 
in the observed phenomenon. An imaginary door 
was conceived to open when levers designated by 
geometrical figures were pressed. ‘‘The inductive 
process consisted of giving the names of the figures 
on the levers a relative ranking in the order of their 
effectiveness as door-openers. The whole exercise 
was in the form of 12 games, in each of which the 
door was opened three times by the pressures on a 
combination of three levers at each opening. Two 
levers appeared in all three combinations, making 
each logically equal as a first choice; another lever 
appeared twice in the three openings; and still 
another lever appeared but once in the three open- 
ings of the door.” The author’s original hypothesis 
was supported: “given two equally tenable conclu- 
sions to a problem, the observer's response can be 
influenced by some unemotional, trivial, or irrelevant 
factors.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2718. Révész, G. The indivisibility of mathe- 
matical talent. Acta Psychol., Hague, 1940, 5, 
No. 2-3, 1-21.—This study is published in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of Franz Brentano’s birth- 
day. It is maintained that mathematical talent is 
an ability sué generis. Evidence in favor of this 
concept is cited from the literature. Mathematical 
ability is inherited and manifests itself early in life. 
It is indivisible in the sense that one who can do 
good work in one field of mathematics can do good 
work in another. But Poincaré’s view that mathe- 
maticians may be divided into two classes, the ana- 
lytical and the geometrician, is admitted, but it is 
suggested that the difference is to be explained by 
variations in representative and cognitive abilities.— 
T. V. Moore (Catholic University of America). 

2719. Rosenthal, I. S. [Conditioned reflexes 
in dogs deprived of the cortex of one hemisphere; 
examples of difficult conditioned reflex activity. }— 
Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1940, 60, 114-122. 

2720. Rozhansky, N. A. [Classification of con- 
ditioned reflexes, based on the localization of the 
site of the circuit of the interneuronal nervous 
connections. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1941, 61, 104-115. 

2721. Taubman, R. E. The effect of practice with 
and without reinforcement on the judgment of 
auditory numver. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 143- 
151—‘An experiment was performed with two 
groups of Ss on the judgment of short tones pre- 
sented successively as it is affected by continued 
practice in the presence or absence of verbally-given 
reinforcement. The number of tones ranged from 
one to six, and three rates of stimulus presentation 
were used. The data indicate a superiority of the 
reinforced group over the unreinforced group of Ss, 
as measured by two indices: the mean judged num- 


ber and the mean percent correct. However,in many; sence and purpose. 


instances there is evidence for relatively greate 
improvement, as a function of practice, by th 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


group without knowledge, and a principle of personal 
reinforcement has been postulated as the mechanism 
underlying this improvement.”—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

2722. Underwood, B. J. Associative inhibition in 
the learning of successive paired-associate lists. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 127-135.—‘‘Twenty-four 
Ss learned 0, 2, 4, and 6 lists of paired-adjectives 
presented for four trials each, prior to the learning 
of another list until six responses were correctly 
anticipated. The major data presented were con- 
cerned with associative inhibition in learning the six 
consecutive lists. The results show: 1. In the series 
of six lists, the greatest degree of associative inhibi- 
tion obtains in the learning of the second list, both 
in initial amounts and greatest perseveration. 2. 
There is a decrease in inhibition in the learning of the 
fourth list followed by an increase on the fifth and 
sixth lists, but only on the first anticipation trial. 
The data show conclusively that the amount of 
positive transfer which eventually accrues in the 
successive lists is directly related to the number of 
prior lists learned.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 2657, 2663, 2691, +t 2812, 
2820, 2824, 2834, 2859, 2878, 2937, 2942. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2723. Banay,R.S. Pathologic reaction to alcohol. 
I. Review of the literature and original case reports. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 4, 580-605.—The 
phenomenon is distinguished from chronic alcoholism 
and its psychoses. Twelve cases are given in detail. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2724. Bernthal, T. Respiration. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1944, 6, 155-194.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2725. Blasius, W., & Bauereisen, E. Eine neue 
Miglichkeit zur Beeinflussung der Héhentoleranz 
des Menschen in der Unterdruckkammer. (A new 

ssibility for influencing human altitude tolerance 
in the low pressure chamber.) Luftfahrtmedizin, 
1941-1942, 6, 67-82. 

2726. Chadwick, L. E. A simple stroboscopic 
method for the study of insect flight. Psyche, 
Camb., Mass., 1939, 46, 1-8.—The author describes a 
technique for using the stroboscope in observing the 
motion of an insect’s wings during flight.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2727. Conklin, E. G. Ends as well as means in 
life and evolution. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1944, 6, 
125-136.—The origin of adaptiveness in organisms 
is considered, with some doubt cast upon explana- 
tions based on ‘‘crude mechanism that finds every- 
thing the result of accident and chance. . . . Those 
who say there are no ends, values, purposes in the 
living world . . . do not understand organisms.” 
No explanation is offered for the origin of organic 
fitness and human purpose “other than the endow- 
ment of living beings with differential sensitivity and 
reactivity, tropisms, organic memory, trial and 
error behavior, leading in higher animals to intelli- 
'—F, W. Finger (Virginia). 

2728. Constans, G. M. Unusual eye findings in 
‘identical twins. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 401- 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


403.—Case histories are presented of identical twins 
showing high myopic astigmatism in the right eyes 
and congenital complicated cataracts in the left 
eyes.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

2729. Eidinova, M. L. [Effect of reduced baro- 
metric pressure on periodical hunger contractions 
of the stomach. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1940, 58, 65-75. 

2730. Field, J., I., & Hall, V. E. Physiological 
effects of heat and cold. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1944, 
6, 69-94.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2731. Frostig, J. P., van Harreveld, A., Reznik, S., 
Tyler, D. B., & Wiersma, C. A. G. Electronarcosis 
in animals and in man. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1944, 51, 232~242.—“‘In man, as in animals, 
a state of unconsciousness (electronarcosis) can be 
maintained by the passage of a current through the 
head. In man electronarcosis has been prolonged 
up to 30 minutes. Two forms have been observed 
in the dog—a narcotic form, which resembles chem- 
ical narcosis, and a hyperkinetic form, characterized 
by strong motor activity. In man the symptoms of 
electronarcosis were a mixture of symptoms of the 
narcotic and the hyperkinetic type of electronarcosis. 
All symptoms studied, occurring during and after 
electronarcosis, were found to be completely re- 
versible.”” 27 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

2732. Fuerstner, P. G. Some neurophysiological 
aspects of the menstrual cycle and its disturbances. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 588-594.—Possible 
vascular, chemical, neural, psychological, and hor- 
monal factors involved in menstruation are discussed. 
The nature of menstrual disorders will vary with the 
period in the cycle at which the disturbance occurs 
and according to whether the autonomic affects the 
uterus directly or indirectly. There is a bibliog- 
raphy of 32 titles—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2733. Gardner, I. C.. & Newman, H. H. Studies 
in quadruplets. VII. The Schenses, four-egg quad- 
ruplets. J. Hered., 1944, 35, 83-88.—The report is 
preceded by a brief summary of a 90-page mono- 
graphic report by Schlaginhaufen on a set of 60-year- 
old, four-egg quadruplets in Switzerland. The 
Schenses, subject of the present report, are the second 
set of four-egg quadruplets to be studied by the 
present writers. There is a suggestion that they 
might originally have been quintuplets. Four-egg 
quadruplets seem commoner than any other zygotic 
type and not necessarily any frailer. Except for 
their common birth, the Schenses seem to be no 
different from four sibling singlets. In fact, without 
knowledge of their relationship, an ordinary ob- 
server might not notice that they were brothers and 
sisters. Two photographs and two tables accom- 
pany the article—G. C. Schwesinger (American 

useum of Natural History). 

2734. Guthrie-Smith, O. F. Rehabilitation, re- 
education and remedial exercises. London: Bail- 
liére, Tindall & Cox, 1943. Pp. xii +412. 25s.— 
[Abstracted review, original not seen. ] The author 
describes a series of exercises and methods for the re- 
education of muscles which have lost some or all of 
their function. The importance of voluntary co- 
operation and interest of the patient is stressed, 
and the psychological principles involved in re- 
habilitation are described as well as the physiological 


2729-2740 


and mechanical. The goal of rehabilitation is felt 
to be the restoration of both sick and injured persons 
to “their normal habit of body and mind.” Indi- 
vidual analysis and treatment are thus essential.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2735. Hamburger, V. Developmental physiology. 
Annu. Rev. Phystol., 1944, 6, 1-24.—This review of 
the literature for 1942-1943 includes sections on 
neuroembryology, nerve pattern formation, and the 
development of reflexes. Bibliography of 215 titles. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2736. Hogben, L., & Kirk, R.L. The pigmentary 
effector system. X. Relation of color change to 
surface absorption of radiation. Proc. roy. Soc., 
1944, B132, 68-82. 

2737. Lawrence, J. H. Aviation medical prob- 
lems, with special reference to altitude pain. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 703—711.—The symptoms, 
etiology, and the possible methods of combatting de- 
compression sickness are described.— L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2738. Lees, A. D. On the behavior of wire worms 
of the genus Agriotes Esch. (Coleoptera, Elateridae). 
I. Reactions to humidity. J. exp. Biol., 1943, 20, 
43-53.—‘‘Wire worms avoid dry air, the intensity 
of the reaction being greatest when the alternatives 
are close to saturation. . The intensity of the 
reaction is in better accord with the humidity differ- 
ences when these are expressed as saturation defi- 
ciencies rather than as relative humidities. . 
The humidity ‘receptors’ lie on the head. . . . Orien- 
tation is achieved by the operation of two mecha- 
nisms. First, larvae are more active in dry than 
in moist air; second, larvae show a directed response 
to low humidities; this is displayed as a powerful 
backward recoil if the wire worm crosses a steep 
te from moist into dry air. ... The be- 

avior can be readily correlated with the humidity 
conditions prevailing in the soil; the necessity for 
such a delicate response is possibly dictated by the 
permeability of the cuticle which renders wire worms 
peculiarly liable to water loss in unsaturated at- 
mospheres.” 30 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

2739. Lewis, H. B. An experimental study of the 
role of the ego in work. I. The role of the ego in 
cotperative work. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 113- 
126.—This study is concerned with the way in 
which 14 subjects co-operated in performing 18 
simple tasks, selected to resemble tasks used by 
Zeigarnik, when a ‘“‘planted co-worker” asked them 
to “come and help her do some work.”’ In some of 
the tasks the co-worker interrupted the task and 
proceeded to finish it herself; in the other tasks the 
co-worker withdrew, leaving the subject to finish the 
task. Provisional conclusions are that task com- 
pletion by another person than oneself can be 
satisfactory, that motivation in work need not 
necessarily be egotistical (hedonistic theory), and 
that, on the contrary, the person is frequently 
motivated directly by the demands of the objective 
situation, including the requirements of another 
person.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

2740. Monnier, M., & Streiff, E. B. Die gleich- 
zeitigen Druckinderungen in den Arterien des 
Kopfes und der Kérpers; A. centralis retinae; A. 
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2741-2754 


femoralis. (Simultaneous pressure changes in head 
and body arteries; central retinal and femoral 
arteries.) P/fliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942-1943, 246, 
145-157. 

2741. Olmsted, J. M. D. The rdéle of the auto- 
nomic nervous system in accommodation for far 
and near vision. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 794— 
798.—A series of experiments is described showing 
that accommodation depends on both sympathetic 
and parasympathetic innervation of the ciliary 
muscle. Refraction studies on various animals 
showed that hypermetropia was associated with the 
stimulation of the cervical sympathetic; myopia, 
with stimulation of the oculomotor nerve. Para- 
sympathetic stimulation produced greater change 
than sympathetic stimulation. Photographic studies 
of the relative positions of Purkinje Sanson images 
on the cornea and lens and of the profile of the lens 
itself confirmed these results. In addition, the 
startle reaction in both animals and humans included 
a hypermetropic change in the lens. Both the 
sympathetic and parasympathetic fibers were traced 
from the brain to the ciliary muscle. It was also 
found that the radial fibers of the ciliary muscle 
responded in groups rather than as a unit so that 
artificial astigmatism could be induced.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

2742. Patterson, R. M., Craig, J. B., Waggoner, 
R. W., & Freyberg, R. Studies of the relationship 
between emotional factors and rheumatoid ar- 
thritis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 775-780.—A 
study is reported of 25 rheumatoid arthritics and 
25 control patients who were subjected to skin 
temperature changes under induced emotional stress. 
The results of this study are inconclusive but sug- 
gestive.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2743. Pincus, G., & Hoagland, H. Effects of 
administered pregnenolone on fatiguing psycho- 
motor performance. J. Aviat. Med., 1944, 15, 98- 
115; 135.—Resistance to fatigue measured by per- 
formance on a serial co-ordination meter and 
pursuit meter was significantly improved on those 
days when subjects received A*® pregnenolone orally. 
Neither oral cortin nor injected progesterone pro- 
duced any changes in performance. Five college 
students and 7 Army instructor-pilots were used as 
subjects. Data on the subjective awareness of 
fatigue following administration of the drug are 
inconclusive.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army). 

2744. Pope, C. H. Attainment of sexual maturity 
in raccoons. J. Mammial., 1944, 25, 91. 

2745. Reiss, M. Neuro-endocrine relationship. 
J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 109-126.—The literature 
since 1938 is reviewed. 120-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2746. Slutzky, B., & Andersen, A. C. Digestive 
system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1944, 6, 225-246.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2747. Smith, W. P. Mating of muskrats. J. 
Mammial.,, 1944, 25, 90. 

2748. Spilberg, P. I. [Electric potentials of 
human brain and muscles in voluntary movements. | 
Fisiol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 1941, 30, 546-556. 

2749. Stainton, H. Addiction in animals. Brit. 
J. Inebr., 1943, 41, 24-31.—[Abstracted review; 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 


original not seen. ] Nearly all animals will acquire a 
taste for alcohol. In some it may give rise to pica.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2750. Starr, I. Ballistocardiographic studies of 
draftees rejected for neurocirculatory asthenia. 
War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 155-162.—The ballisto- 
cardiogram is the record of the forces generated by 
the recoil of the heart and the impacts of the blood, 
from which data the cardiac output is calculated. 
In 58 draftees rejected for neurocirculatory as- 
thenia, it showed abnormalities in the amount of the 
circulation at rest or on rising. The ballistocardio- 
gram shows that neurocirculatory asthenia, as a 
whole, contains two main groups: resting circulation 
hypokinemic, e.g., convalescence; and resting circu- 
lation hyperkinemic, similar to that after injection 
of adrenalin and consistent with an emotional 
causation. The great majority of rejectees are in the 
latter group. Although not denying the role of emo- 
tion in the second type, Starr is impressed with the 
analogy between it and another maladjustment— 
clumsiness of muscular movement, an innate handi- 
cap which cannot be entirely overcome by training 
and is aggravated by emotion. Neurocirculatory 
asthenia is a poor term for the second type, as the 
circulation is the opposite of asthenic. The condi- 
tion is rather an incoordination of the circulation, 
which produces a physiological incapacity for heavy 
work. The ballistocardiogram should aid in difficult 
decisions concerning fitness for service—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2751. Stabu, H. Pharmakologie der Ermiidung. 
oe mamta of fatigue.) Klin. Wschr., 1942, 21, 
8. 


2752. Steinman, A., & Veniar, S. Simple reac- 
tion time to change as a substitute for the disjunc- 
tive reaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 152-158.— 
“The value of the method of simple RT to change as 
a substitute for the disjunctive RT derives from its 

ion of the advantages of the typical simple 

T. Requiring a less complex adjustment than 
the disjunctive reaction, the simple RT to change 
results in less variability and much greater speed. 
A study of the relation between simple RT to change 
and the amount of change yields results which agree 
with those obtained by the disjunctive reaction. 
RT was found to be inversely related to the magni- 
tude of change in brightness within and even beyond 
the transition zone, regardless of the direction of 
change. With this method, data relevant to Weber’s 
Law were secured. Faster reactions to a constant 
stimulus ratio were obtained at the stronger of two 
levels of visual intensity, a result which is not 
inconsistent with evidence on the factor of stimulus 
intensity shown by the disjunctive reaction and other 
psychophysical methods.”—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


2753. Streiff, E. B., Montandon, A., & Monnier, 
M. Die gleichzeitigen Druckveriinderungen in der 
Arteria femoralis und in den Netzhautarterien 
durch Vestibulariseizung. (Simultaneous pressure 
changes in the femoral and retinal arteries by vestib- 
ular stimulation.) Pflig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942- 
1943, 246, 140-144. 4 


2754. Sturup, G. KE. Der physio e Mech- 
anismus beim Tod durch psychischen Schock. (The 
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physiological mechanism of death from mental 
shock.) Klin. Wschr., 1942, 21, 245-247. 


2755. Tokay, E. Fundamentals of physiology; 
the human body, its functions and structure. New 
York: New Home Library, 1944. Pp. xiv + 336. 
$0.69.—The book is divided into 3 parts. The 
first section (3 chapters) discusses the relevant facts 
of biology, chemistry, and physics, and provides an 
outline of bodily structure and its organization. 
The second part (9 chapters) deals with the major 
systems of the body. The last 10 chapters discuss 
nutrition, metabolism, growth, body temperature, 
movement, exercise, fatigue and sleep, co-ordination 
of functions, protection against disease, and health.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2756. Varma, L. P. Mental symptoms in pellagra 
and nicotinic acid deficiency. Jndian med. Gaz., 
1943, 78, 543-546. 


2757. Wells,. F. L. Orbweavers’ differential 
responses to a tuning fork. Psyche, Camb., Mass., 
1936, 43, 10-13.—The author describes the differ- 
ential responses of several common spiders to a 
Hartmann tuning fork, C, 128. The responses 
described include: dropping, immobilizing, shifting, 
approaching, shaking, arching, shuttling from one 
side of the web to the opposite side, spreading legs, 
and seizing. ‘‘The above tuning fork responses are 
much modified and decreased when the spider has a 
support other than the web or when the spider is 
not at rest.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2758. Wells, F. L. “Shuttling” in Argiope au- 
rantia. Psyche, Camb., Mass., 1938, 45, 62-71.— 
The author reports observations on the shuttling 
response of the spider Argiope aurantia. ‘‘The 
spider, resting at orb-centre, moves through the web 
and assumes a corresponding position on the op- 

site side. The response is seen almost exclusively 
in Argiope aurantia, . . . The effective stimulus to 
shuttling is the approximating of a vibrating tuning 
fork of 128 or 256 v.d. rate to the dorsum of the 
spider, no web intervening or touched by the fork.” — 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2759. Wesson, L. G., Jr. An experimental study 
on caste determination in ants. Psyche, Camb., 
Mass., 1940, 47, 105—111.—The author reports an 
experiment ‘which indicates that the female castes 
of the ant Leptothorax curvispinosis are determined 
trophogenetically (i.e., by influences upon the eg 
or resulting larva after the egg has been laid) aa 
not blastogenetically (in the egg).”—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


2760. Wilson, G., Rupp, C., & Bartle, H., Jr. 
Emotional factors in organic disease of the central 
nervous system. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 788- 
792.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc). 


2761. Wolf, S., & Wolff, H. G. Human gastric 
function; an experimental study of a man and his 
stomach. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 195. $4.75.—This is a study of the ap- 
pearance and behavior of the stomach of a 57-year- 
old, healthy, adequately adjusted man after 47 
years of feeding through a gastric fistula (esophageal 
stricture). The emphasis was on changes in gastric 
function in response to emotions, the possibility 
that serious structural changes may result from 
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prolonged emotional stress, correlations of changes in 
gastric function with changes elsewhere in the body 
and the individual’s general behavior, and the 
mechanisms underlying gastritis and ulcer. Depres- 
sion of secretion, motility, and vascularity accom- 
pany a reaction of flight from an emotional situation, 
and acceleration of functions accompanies conflict 
with an unfulfilled desire for aggression. The latter 
emotions, if prolonged, cause sustained changes, 
often reproducing the picture of gastritis. Altered 
gastric function is merely a part of the whole pattern 
of bodily reaction. The total bodily pattern cannot 
be attributed solely to vagus or sympathetic activity. 
E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2762. Woodruff, A. D. The relationship between 
functional and verbalized motives. J. educ. Psychol., 
1944, 35, 101-107.—Verbalized, conscious motives 
are not always the real ones. Three groups, com- 
posed respectively of 54 undergraduate students, 
10 college instructors, and 11 full professors, served 
as subjects in an experiment verifying this statement. 
Asked first to rank in order the values which they 
regarded as their functional motives, they were then 
given an indirect test, Study of Choices, to determine 
the real pattern. The median correlation coefficients 
between the avowed order and the test order were .66 
for students, .60 for instructors, and .72 for pro- 
fessors. Security tended to stand lower than the 
individuals themselves rated it, and social service 
stood higher.—EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 2663, 2665, 2680, 2696, 2697, 
2698, 2699, 2716, 2785, 2789, 2796, 2798, 2809, 
2822, 2825, 2827, 2829, 2833, 2840, 2858, 2924, 
2929, 2936, 2987. ] 
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2763. Collier, K.G. The role of projection in the 
genesis of the super-ego. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1944, 20, 96-99.—The child attributes to things 
perceived qualities which may not belong to them 
but which are tied to them through intimate associa- 
tion. Projection may be into nonhuman objects or 
into other persons. In the more complex stages, 
the projections of the child involve projections of 

urpose, of primitive aggression and love. The 
instability of the young child affects the emergence 
of the parent-figures; these figures will differ depend- 
ing “pee the child.—E. R. Hilgard (War Production 


2764. Ehrenwald, H. J. Telepathy in the psycho- 
analytic situation. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 
51-62.—Telepathy is said to depend upon well- 
defined psychological characteristics in those in- 
volved in the production of the phenomena. There 
is a more or less pronounced emotional emphasis in 
the telepathically transmitted mental contents. 
Evidence is selected from Freud's writings to show 
that patients’ associations were influenced by con- 
tents of Freud’s mind which they could have been 
aware of only through telepathy. Similar illustra- 
tions are drawn from other psychoanalytic writings. 
The extension of such observations is recommended. 
—E. R. Hilgard (War Production Board). 

2765. Gibson, E. P. An examination of motiva- 
tion as found in selected cases from Phantasms of 
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the living. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 38, 
83-105.—From the book Phantasms of the living, 313 
cases in which an apparition or paranormal experi- 
ence coincided with the supposed agent’s death are 
selected for the purpose of studying ‘“‘the role of 
possible agent motivation and conscious percipient 
motivation."’ The analysis indicates that many 
incidents are teleological, ‘“‘the general purpose being 
to inform the percipient that the presumed agent is 
dying or dead.”’ In general, motivation in the agent 
was found to be very strong, while conscious motiva- 
tion in the percipient seemed to be weak.—B. M, 
Humphrey (Duke). 

2766. Goitein, P. L. The diary of a self slasher. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 521-540.—An analysis 
was made of the psychodynamics of a masochistic 
skin condition of an intellectually subnormal young 
man. His fantasies were characterized by an ab- 
sence of humor and a swing from relatively peaceful 
status to one of bellicose intentions. ‘We believe 
the causes of obsessive conversion in self-mutilation 
thus go back to the oral cannibalistic levels of ego- 
superego accommodation.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

2767. Goitein, P. L., & Kutash, S.B. Field forces 
of the ego and their measure by projective tech- 
niques. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 541-560.—A 
test battery is described, designed to measure the 
strength of five components of intrapsychic factors 
represented by the infra-ego, supra-ego, ipsi-ego, 
contra-ego, and ultra-ego. The construction of the 
battery is based upon the assumption that the un- 
conscious can be projected in behavior. Two sample 
protocols and a series of pictures used in the test 
S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, 

nc.). 

2768. Pratt, J.G. A reinvestigation of the quarter 
distribution of the (PK) page. J. Parapsychol., 1944, 
8, 61-63.—A confirming check is reported made on 
sampling and statistical procedures employed in 
the study of the psychokinetic effect by Rhine and 
Humphrey (see 18: 2771).— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2769. Reeves, M. P. A topological approach to 

apsychology. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 38, 

2-82.—The terms and concepts of Lewin’s topology 
are applied to the field of parapsychology, with 
special reference to the motivation involved in 
spontaneous and experimental cases of paranormal 
cognition.—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 

2770. Rhine, J.B. The contributions of Mr. H. F. 
Saltmarsh on the problem of survival. J. Amer. 
Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 38, 62-71.—With the death 
of H. F. Saltmarsh in February, 1943, parapsychol- 
ogy lost one of its leading thinkers. His contribu- 
tions, which are reviewed here, include work on 
methods in mediumship, evaluations of the evidence 
for survival, as well as his critical examinations of the 
problems involved in the survival question.—B. M. 
Humphrey (Duke). 

2771. Rhine, J. B.. & Humphrey, B. M. The PK 
effect: special evidence from hit patterns. I. 
Quarter distributions of the page. J. Parapsychol., 
1944, 8, 18-60.—This is an analysis of one aspect 
of the numerous experiments designed to test the 
hypothesis that an individual’s concentration can 
affect the roll of dice. All available reports (18) that 


met certain methodological criteria were analyzed. 
The patterning of the scoring in the several experi- 
ments seems to the writers sufficiently similar to 
constitute evidence that a common causal principle 
(the psychokinetic effect) is present in all. “An 
extraphysical explanation of the PK effect appears 
in the light of these results to be required."—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

2772. Tyrrell, G. N. M. The significance of 
psychical research. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 
38, 106-116.—Devotion to the concept of nature as 
being identical with the real universe seems to 
have led to the dismissal of the evidence for extra- 
sensory perception on @ priort grounds by most 
scientists. Acceptance of a phenomenon which does 
not appear to obey any of the “laws of nature” 
seems to many to be equivalent to reviving the old 
concept of the supernatural. To combat this un- 
scientific attitude two courses are proposed: (1) 
continued collection of evidence by quantitative 
and statistical methods; and (2) increased attention 
to revising the concept of nature to include a wider 
perspective-—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


[See also abstracts 2657, 2712, 2770, 2840, 2875. ] 
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2773. Abse, W. Theory of the rationale of con- 
vulsion therapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 
33-50.—The efficacy of convulsion therapy depends 
upon exposing the patient to repeated traumatic 
situations and upon the psychological consequences 
of this. The theory is made explicit through pre- 
sentation and discussion of two cases, that of a 29- 
year-old man admitted in a stuporose and mute 
condition, recovering following electrical convulsion 
therapy, and that of an 18-year-old boy admitted in 
a depressed state, treated with cardiazol—EZ. R. 
Hilgard (War Production Board). 

2774. Adler, A. Disintegration and restoration of 
optic recognition in visual agnosia. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 51, 243-259.—"‘A case of 
visual agnosia in a woman aged 22 has been de- 
scribed. . . . The patient is 1 of the 2 persons in 
whom permanent lesions of the brain were produced, 
probably by carbon monoxide fumes, in a fire 
disaster at a night club on November 28, 1942. 
The fundamental disturbance consists of the pa- 
tient’s inability to perceive the whole, the Gestalt, 
visually. Only parts of the whole are perceived, 
and their correct relation is not recognized. This 
results in an inability to read, to copy letters and 
geometric figures, and to recognize pictures or ob- 
jects on short exposure. Writing is unimpaired. 
. . » It was possible to identify an additional dis- 
turbance in the nature of a perseveration of visual 
attention and optic impressions. Preceding optic 
impressions superimpose themselves on subsequent 
ones, so that proper perception and recognition are 
interfered with.” 39 references.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

2775. Alvarez, W. C. Nervousness, indigestion, 
ror a New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 500. 

2776. [Anon.] Psychiatric casualties in battle. 
Lancet, 1944, 246, 505-506.—The author describes 
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the conditions and causes of mental battle casualties 
in modern war and reviews techniques of treatment, 
particularly methods of early treatment. ‘The 
keynote of all methods is sedation and a skillfully 
erected atmosphere of reassurance to which all 
members of the therapeutic team—doctors, chap- 
lains, sisters, and orderlies—must contribute... . 
Success in rapid treatment depends on careful 
organization and the determination to see that the 
morale of the therapeutic team is no whit behind 
that of its patients."—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


2777. Benda, C. E., & Dayton, N. A. On the 
etiology and the prevention of mongolism. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 822-834. at a study of 
previously published ‘material regarding mentally 
defective children, supplemented by a study of the 
order of birth of 255 feeble-minded children in the 
Wrentham State School, Mass., the authors conclude 
that: (1) in their opinion mongolism is not due to 
hereditary factors; (2) the theory based mainly on 
twin research, that mongolism is due to a germinal 
(plasmatic) disorder, does not hold; and (3) the 
third theory, that of a pathologic condition of the 
mother at the time of pregnancy, is conclusively 
proven by the method of analysis adopted by the 
authors.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2778. Berg, C. A case showing some implica- 
tions of short treatment. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1944, 20, 1-19.—A case is presented in which, 
through two or three dozen interviews, recent symp- 
toms are related to those of a war amnesia dating 
to the last war. While temporary alleviation re- 
sults, the causes of the war anxiety remain to be 
explored. While the patient feels happy at present, 
“he is still the victim of unanalyzed transference 
conflict with the dangers inherent in such a condi- 
tion.”—Z. R. Hilgard (War Production Board). 


2779. Blackman, N. Use your psychiatrist. 
Milt. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1944, 24, No. 1, 57-58.— 
Incidence of neuropsychiatric casualties in active 
duty, despite more rigid selection at Induction 
Centers, has led to a revision of tables of organiza- 
tion to enable the division’s surgeon staff to have a 
psychiatrist with the rank of captain or major. 
One of the duties of the psychiatrist is to instruct 
all officers in the recognition of mental disorders 
and the methods of prevention. The stress is on 
the latter. Prevention mainly involves the wise 
transfer of men who have had shattering emotional 
experiences to quieter pursuits where they can 
continue as balanced and competent persons. 
Officers are instructed to look for a sudden onset of 
drinking to excess, a loss of interest in duties, de- 
pression or elation which is overexpressed. The 
effectiveness of the psychiatrist depends on the 
willingness of officers to share with him some of the 
problems of command. Psychology and the fighting 
man (see 17: 3639) is recommended for all men in 
the armed services, to raise the breakdown threshold. 
—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

2780. Boggs, M.H. The role of social work in the 
treatment of inebriates. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1944, 4, 557-567.—The social worker’s purpose 
should be to diminish the intensity of the addiction, 
to increase the number and duration of periods of 
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relative stability in the family, to lessen the in- 
tensity of the family’s reaction to the inebriate, and 
to provide substitute satisfactions and security. 
Methods include direct consultation, modification of 
social and economic factors in the environment, 
alteration of attitudes and irritating behavior of 
other family members, and use of community re- 
sources. Three illustrative cases are given.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2781. Braceland, F. J. Psychiatry in the Navy. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 67—73.—Ab- 
stract and discussion. 


2782. Brickner, R. M. Neuropsychiatric treat- 
ment of Germany. Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1943, 
69, 136-137.—Abstract. 

2783. Brody, M. B. Mental testing. J. 

Sci., 1944, 90, "127-151 .—This review of the ate 
ture since 1938 on the use of tests for the study of 
psychoses and allied disorders includes discussions 
of premorbid intelligence, psychometric pattern and 
scatter, the diagnosis and measurement of deteriora- 
tion, revelation of psychopathology through mental 
tests, and measurements of the effects of various 
sorts of treatment—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2784. Caldwell, W. A., & Hardwick, S. W. 
Vitamin deficiency and the psychoses. J. ment. Sci., 
1944, 90, 95-108.—The literature since 1938 is re- 
viewed. 96-item bibliography —W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2785. Carter, W.E. The epileptic driver. J. nerv. 
ment., Dis., 1944, 99, 573-575.—California now 
requires that physicians report patients subject to 
momentary lapses of consciousness. The driving 
licenses of these individuals are revoked.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 


2786. Cobb, S., & Ruesch, J. A series of tests 
for the measurement of disturbed “consciousness.”’ 
Trans. Amer, neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 113-119.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


2787. Coleman, S: M. Psychopathology. J. 
ment. Sct., 1944, 90, 152-192.—Significant theoret- 
ical advances have been made in understanding the 
ego, in play therapy, and in the application of psy- 
choanalytic theories to psychosomatic medicine. 
104-item bibliography —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


2788. Cook, L. C. Convulsion therapy. J. ment. 
Sci., 1944, 90, 435-464.—A review of recent litera- 
ture is presented, including theories of the action 
involved and results obtained in the various psy- 
choses. 219-item bibliography—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2789. Craig, J. B. The psychogenesis of Ray- 
naud’s syndrome. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 142-146. 
—The author briefly reviews the literature of Ray- 
naud’s disease and points out that few workers have 
done more than mention the importance of emotional 
factors. He reports the case of a 15-year-old girl 
probably suffering from this disease, who showed a 
drop in skin temperature (as measured by a Hardy 
radiometer) on psychiatric probing. Suggestions 
of relaxation were accompanied by a rise in skin 
temperature. These findings, together with other 
studies, indicate that psychogenic factors probably 
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play an important role in Raynaud's disease.—C. E. 
Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2790. Crichton-Miller, H., & Nicolle, G. H. 
Psychotherapy. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 307-315.— 
Techniques of superficial psychotherapy (brief and 
group) are reviewed. Mention is made of decondi- 
tioning anxious patients with recordings of air-raid 
noises and of using narco-analysis to obtain rapport 
in anxious or apathetic patients. 51-item bibliog- 
raphy.— W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2791. Curran, D., & Mallinson, P. Psychopathic 

rsonality. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 266-286.— 

finition, classification, etiology, and treatment 
are redacted in this review of literature since 1938. 
Suggested is the classification of cases as vulnerable 
personalities: the potentially unstable individuals, 
abnormal personalities, and sociopathic personali- 
ties. 67-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2792. Despert, J. L. Psychopathology of stutter- 
ing. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 881-885.—This 
paper defines the stuttering disorder, emphasizes 
the predominance of tonic or clonic features, reviews 
the theories of the etiology of stuttering, summarizes 
the findings of a detailed clinical study of 15 cases 
of stuttering in children, and analyzes the psycho- 
dynamic factors. A typical case is presented from 
the standpoint of anamnestic data, etiology, treat- 
ment, and course.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2793. Eisendorfer, A. Clinical significance of 
extramural psychiatry in the Army. War Med., 
Chicago, 1944, 5, 146-149.—Eisendorfer outlines the 
functions of neuropsychiatry in Army hospitals, 
personnel consultation service, special training units, 
and treatment of psychiatric shock. Acute nostalgic 
state is discussed. It occurs among draftees who 
have never emancipated themselves from parental 
ties and is characterized by panic and agitated de- 
pression, with a minimum of somatic complaints 
and, because of a restricted life, an unawareness of 
previous conflicts. Therapy is directed toward 
developing new identifications and shifting de- 
pendence to the powerful organization of the Army. 
Although this is merely substitution, it initiates a 
conditioning which may lead to satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the Army and perhaps to eventual emancipa- 
tion. In order to reach these men as early as possible, 
educational conferences are conducted with officers 
and, of special importance, with noncommissioned 
officers.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2794. Engel, G. L., & Romano, J. Delirium. 
Il. Reversibility of the EEG with experimental 
procedures. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1944, 51, 378-392. 

2795. Eysenck, H. J. The effect of incentives on 
neurotics, and the variability of neurotics as com- 
pared with normals. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 
100-103.—Two groups of 100 neurotics were re- 
tested on the Matrix text of intelligence 4 weeks 
after admission to the hospital. Their results were 
compared with those from a matched normal group. 
A monetary incentive did not result in improved 
scoring on the test by the one neurotic group so 
motivated. The amount of scatter was no larger 
among the neurotics than among the normals. The 
test-retest reliability of the normal group was above 
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that of the neurotics. The normal group improved 
more on retesting.—Z. R. Hilgard (War Production 
Board). 

2796. Fay, T. Analysis of convulsive movements 
by slow motion pictures. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1944, 51, 298-299.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. 

2797. Fleming, G. W. T. H., & others. Recent 

essin psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 1-509. 
—This is a special number of the journal reviewing 
advances of the last five years. It is planned to have 
similar reviews every five years—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2798. Freeman, G. L., & Pathman, J. H. Physio- 
iogical reactions of psychotics to experimentally in- 
duced displacement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 
406-412.—A study is reported of the reactions of 15 
manic-depressives and 11 dementia praecox cases 
to sensory stimulation (unexpected pistol shot) and 
to ideational stimulation (a word list of high emo- 
tional value). The results seem to indicate that the 
behavior patterns of psychotics may not be con- 
sidered as poor adjustment from the standpoint of 
physiological homeostasis and, although psychotic 
behaviors are socially unacceptable, this does not 
prevent their being physiologically equilibrating. 
—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2799. Freeman, W., & Watts, J. W. Prefrontal 
lobotomy: convalescent care and aids to rehabilita- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 798-806.— 
This is a discussion of the reconstruction of indi- 
vidual personalities following prefrontal lobotomy, 
covering the various steps in recovery that may be 
anticipated by physicians and the various problems 
to be encountered by the relatives—J. EZ. Zerga 
(Avion, Inc.). 

2800. Fuss, F. [Ed.] Rehabilitation of the 
disabled serviceman: a selected bibliography. Rus- 
sell Sage Found. Libr. Bull., 1944, No. 161. Pp. 8. 

2801. Gantt, W. H. Measures of susceptibility 
to nervous breakdown. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 
839-849.—This is a general discussion of the reac- 
tions of labile and stabile dogs and human subjects 
to experimental stimuli. Numerous graphic records 
are presented to supplement the discussion, and a 
comparison is made with the reactions of a hyper- 
active schizophrenic, a catatonic patient, and a 
normal subject. The author concludes that the 
question of system susceptibility versus whole 
personality susceptibility requires further analysis.— 
J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2802. Gillespie, W. H. The psychoneuroses. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 287-306.—This is a review of 
significant literature since 1938, with major emphasis 
on war neuroses—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2803. Green, E. W., & Johnson, L. G. Homo- 
sexuality. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 467-480.— 
A discussion is offered of prevailing views on homo- 
sexuality, methods of classifying sex offenders, en- 
vironmental influences, the hormonal factors (es- 
pecially the androgen-estrogen ratio), cultural de- 
terminants, and the dynamics of homosexuality and 
psychotherapy. Brief abstracts of cases are given.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 
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2804. Guttmann, E. Psychiatric of head 
injury. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 328-350.— Discussed 
are the difficulties of accurate description of symp- 
toms. Measurement of deterioration by Babcock, 
Shipley, Rorschach, and Halstead tests and recent 
research on treatment are reviewed. 156-item 
L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 


2805. Hadden, S. B. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 
Abstract and discussion. 


2806. Harrington, D. O. Wartime ocular neu- 
roses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 622-630.— 
Examples of wartime ocular neuroses—conversion 
hysteria, malingering, ciliary spasm, photophobia, 
and ocular symptoms occurring with combat fatigue 
—are elton § It is particularly important to 
recognize the possible psychogenic nature of such 
disorders, since ocular symptoms may be the earliest 
signs of emotional instability—-L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2807. Himurch, H. E., & others. Electroshock: 
a round table discussion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 
100, 362-—364.—The authors discuss electroshock 
from the standpoint of terminology, its therapeutic 
value in the treatment of neuroses and borderline 

sychoses, experimental evidence, and its physio- 
ogical effects—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2808. Hunt, H. F. A note on the clinical use of 
the Hunt-Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Dam- 

e. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 175-178.—The 

unt-Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Damage 
has been applied clinically to 68 patients. The re- 
sults, when compared with the final clinical evalua- 
tion, agreed in 54 cases, disagreed in 7 cases, and 
were invalid in 7 cases because of poor co-operation, 
etc. On the basis of clinical experience with the test, 
comments are made concerning use of the shortened 
form, the relationships of age and vocabulary status 
to scores on the test, the use of the interpolated tests 
as indicators of poor co-operation and the like, 
cases involving brain damage occurring before at- 
tainment of maturity, repetition of test, remission of 
deterioration, relation between intellectual deteriora- 
tion and various types of brain damage, and voca- 
tional and psychiatric prognosis of cases with mild 
deterioration.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2809. Kallmann, F. J., Schoenfeld, W. A., & 
Barrera, S. E. The genetic aspects of 
eunuchoidism. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 203- 
236.—Forty-eight nonsurgical cases and their im- 
mediate blood relatives were studied. Familial 
incidence of primary hypogonadism was ascertained 
in 3 out of 42 families. The total number of true 
eunuchoids in the 3 families consisted of 1 female 
and 11 male patients. The sex ratio of the non- 
eunuchoid members was 27 females to 31 males. 
In each of the 3 families which showed an accumula- 
tion of primary gonadal deficiencies, eunuchoidism 
was found associated with color blindness, anosmia, 
synkinesia, and mental defect. The most plausible 
genetic explanation for this association of gonadal 
and other developmental defects in eunuchoid 
families was seen in a chromosomal aberration in- 
volving breakage and partial translocation of the 


psychotherapy. 
1943, 69, 132-135.— 
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X-chromosome received by intersexes. Photo- 
graphs of patients before and after treatment with 
androgenic hormones are included. Bibliography of 
48 titles —S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


2810. Kasanin, J.S. The psychological structure 
of the obsessive neuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 
99, 672-692.—An obsessional case is described in 
some detail. As usual, the patient was found to be 
fixated on the anal sadistic level, to have severe 
castration anxiety, and to have come from a family 
where there was so much strife and tension that the 
child was never certain of the love of either parent. 
To compensate for this lack, the patient developed 
a rich fantasy life which dominated his adult psychic 
life. It is suggested that obsessionals are seldom 
creative thinkers because their thinking is of the 
chain-complex variety described by Vigotsky.— L. 
B. Heathers (Smith). 

2811. Kennedy, F. Functional disorders in the 
last war, the Spanish War, and now. Trans. Amer. 
neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 79-83.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 


2812. Lennox, W. G. Amnesia, real and feigned. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 732-743.—‘‘Three 
main groups of causes or types of amnesia are: 
First, pathological, which may follow certain in- 
duced conditions such as head injury, fever, hypo- 
glycemia, drugs, and alcohol or may be inherent such 
as the amnesia associated with various types of 
epileptic seizures. Second are psychological am- 
nesias, usually diagnosed as psychoneuroses or 
hysterias, Third is feigned amnesia. The distinc- 
tive features and the legal complications of these 
various types of amnesias are discussed. The 
electroencephalogram seems to provide evidence 
which in many cases may assist in distinguishing 
pathological amnesia from the other forms.”—R. N. 
Berry (Brown). 

2813. Lewis, A. Depression. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 
90, 256-265.—This review of literature of the last 5 
years limits itself to clinical features. 48-item bib- 
liography.— W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2814. Mayer-Gross, W., & Moore, N. P. Schizo- 
phrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 231-255.—The 
theoretical and experimental literature since 1938 
is reviewed, including discussions of psychopathol- 
ogy, psychological symptoms, social effects, and 
features of prognosis. 142-item bibliography.-— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2815. Meyer, A. Neuropathology. J. ment. Sci., 
1944, 90, 193-230.—The literature in this field 
since 1938 is reviewed which is related to mental 
disease, inflammatory diseases, intoxications, vascu- 
lar disease, senile and presenile conditions, head 
injuries (including blast injuries), deficiency dis- 
eases, lesions of hypothalamus and thalamus, 
oligophrenia, and the neuropathology of shock 
treatment. 334-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2816. Penrose, L. S. Mental defect. J. ment. 
Sci., 1944, 90, 399-409.— Included in this review of 
recent literature are discussions of genetics, clinical 
types, and the problems in screening defectives out 
of the services. 111-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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2817. Poliak, P. P. Some observations on induc- 
tion center and training station psychiatry. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 799-807.—The methods 
and problems involved in screening out possible 
psychiatric casualties at induction and training 
centers are described.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2818. Porter, W.C. What has psychiatry learned 
during the present war? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 
99, 850-855.—This is a general discussion of the 
work and value of the military psychiatrist. It 
covers the following topics: the psychoneurotic and 
the constitutional psychopath, inductee selection 
and officer candidate selection, military efficiency, 
and the epileptic and mentally deficient in military 
service.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2819. Raphael, T.. & Himler, L. E. Schizo- 
phrenia and paranoid psychoses among college stu- 
dents. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1944, 100, 443-451.— 
The results are presented of a study made among 
students at the University of Michigan over a 12- 
year period. The authors conclude that schizo- 
phrenic-paranoid disorders have had a higher rate of 
occurrence than any other psychotic reaction ty 
in the student population, manic-depressive condi- 
tions being a close second. A number of tables are 
given.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2820. Roe, A., & Shakow, D. Intellectual func- 
tions in alcoholic psychoses. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1944, 4, 517-522.—Psychometric examination with 
the 1916 Stanford-Binet of 46 male patients, 30 
having chronic alcoholism with psychosis and 16 
having acute alcoholic psychosis, showed slight 
changes for the acute but more significant changes 
for the chronic cases, as compared with normals. 
The changes are similar to those shown by paretics 
but are not so severe—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2821. Romano, J., & Engel, G. L. Delirium. I. 
EEG data. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 
51, 356-377. 

2822. Roth, N. Psychoses in patients with edema. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 397-401.—"“ Distortion 
of the body image due to the presence of edema con- 
sistently gives rise to ideas of unpleasant emotional 
tone. There is a tendency to reject and disown the 
edematous parts of the body, to repress the knowl- 
edge of the distortion of the body image, and to 
project onto others the responsibility for the dis- 
figurement of the body and the unusual somatic 
sensations. The fear that parts of the body will 
burst ultimately leads the edematous psychotic 
atient to the conclusions that his body is being 
injured, that all people are being killed, and that the 
material world is being demolished. Ideas of burst- 
ing, cutting, exploding and other disruptive processes 
constantly recur in the content of the psychoses. 
These are the dominant themes characteristic of the 
psychoses which occur in edematous patients.”— 
J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2823. Roth, W. F., Jr., & Luton, F. H. The 
mental health program in Tennessee. I. Descrip- 
tion of the original study program. II. Statistical 
report of a psychiatric survey in a rural county. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 662-675.—A report is 
given on the organization, general objectives, and 
research program of a psychiatric unit established as 
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a part of the local public health department in 
Williamson County, Tennessee, a rural county of 
approximately 25,000 population. The case finding 
rocedure and methods of analysis are described. 
umerous tables are presented, and a bibliography 
is appended.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2824. Ruesch, J. Intellectual impairment in head 
injuries. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 480-496.— 
The author summarizes his paper as follows: ‘‘1. 
This investigation is concerned with the frequency 
and nature of intellectual impairment in head in- 
juries. 2. The methods for evaluation of defects are 
discussed with special reference to the two criteria 
used in this study: comparison of performance with 
estimated intelligence, and improvement on repeated 
examinations. 3. The following tests measured the 
impairment best: 100-7 test, pictorial absurdities, 
hole-in-the-board test, pictorial discrimination, nam- 
ing of colors, and reading. 4. The mental functions 
affected are primarily: speed, judgment, and ability 
to keep up a sustained effort. 5. About one-half 
of all subjects suffering from head injury show slight 
intellectual defects. These become less marked with 
increasing remoteness from the time of the injury. 
If the impairment is reversible, the duration is. 
usually a matter of less than 3 months. 6. The 
impairment seems to be related to the severity of the 
brain damage. The more serious the intellectual 
defect, the higher is the incidence of abnormal 
neurological signs.” —J. EZ. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2825. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Contribution a 
étude du terrain dans le mongolisme infantile. 
(Contribution to the study of the setting in child- 
hood mongolism.) Crianga portug., 1943, 2, 75-80.— 
Analysis of 3 groups, mongoloids, feeble-minded, 
and normal subjects, of 30 each, ranging in age from 
4 to 30, showed approximately the same incidence of 
physical diseases. The belief that mongoloids are 
especially subject to fatal infections is thus rejected, 
neurologically speaking. Environmental factors 
probably account for the known medical statistics. 
There is also no evidence favoring influence of 
season of birth.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

2826. Schwab, S. I. War neuroses in two wars. 
Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1943, 69, 55-61.—Ab- 
stract and discussion. 


2827. Silverman, D. The electroencephalograph 
and therapy of criminal psychopaths. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1944, 5, 439-466.—A report is pre- 
sented of a study of 207 electroencephalograms and 
the therapeutic possibilities of pharmacologic agents 
on 64 adult white psychopathic patients at a 
medical center for federal prisoners. Drugs ad- 
ministered included phenobarbital, sodium dilantin, 
benzedrine sulphate, and a combination of benze- 
drine sulphate and amytal. Placebos and shock 
therapy were also administered. Only sodium 
dilantin resulted in definite improvement in the 
EEG and the behavior of the patients. A close 
relationship between epilepsy and psychopathic 
personality is suggested. In each case a thorough 
search for cerebral lesions should be made. Treat- 
ment should include psychotherapy and sodium 
dilantin. Samples of EEG’s are given.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 
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2828. Skottowe,I. Psychological medicine. Cur- 
rent methods of treatment. Lancet, 1944, 246, 
329-332.—“The trend in prophylaxis, treatment 
proper, and in after-care, is towards accentuation of 
the social factors in illness and towards their modi- 
fication. . The illness may be attacked at several 
levels, for example, at the somatic level, the psycho- 
logical level, and the social level, simultaneously or 
successively as the case may be, and there have been 
substantial and effective recent advances in particu- 
lar technical methods in these respects. Treatment 
in psychological medicine requires a broad viewpoint 
and an attitude of receptiveness towards new facts; 
but a sound knowledge of general medicine and a 
sympathetic understanding of human weaknesses 
continue, as always, to be indispensable attributes 
in those who would essay it.”"—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


2829. Slater, E. T. O. Genetics in psychiatry. 
J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 17-35.—Work published 
since 1938 is reviewed, including theory, population 
problems, mental defect, schizophrenia, and other 
mental ills. 129-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2830. Stern, E.S. The psychopathology of manic- 
depressive disorder and involutional melancholia. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 20-32.—Sum- 
maries are given of 23 cases of melancholia (10 men, 
13 women), of 15 cases of mania (6 men, 9 women), 
of 20 cases of involutional melancholia (7 men, 
13 women), and of 17 cases of recurrent manic- 
depressive states (5 men, 12 women). Etiology is 
discussed. The states are said to be reactive rather 
than constitutional. A new mental mechanism is 
described called “‘crowding out.” It consists in 
keeping unpleasant thoughts out of consciousness 
by occupying the mind with other matters. Mania 
may be due to the crowding out of melancholia. 
Treatment of manic-depressive insanity and involu- 
tional melancholia must be on physical rather than 
mental lines—EZ. R. Hilgard (War Production 
Board). 


2831. Thorne, F. C. Hysterical manifestations 
in mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 
278-282.—Samples are given of reports of neuro- 
psy ychiatric examinations made at a U. S. Army 
nduction Station on mentally defective selectees 
showing hysterical tendencies or reactions when 
placed in an exciting situation. Diagnostic pro- 
cedures for differentiating these from the more 
stable individuals are considered very important, 
since the hysterical pattern of reaction not only 
incapacitates the individual himself but is also an 
undesirable influence upon the morale of the whole 
group.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


2832. Tiebout, H. M. Therapeutic mechanisms 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 100, 468-473.—This is a discussion of the 
work of Alcoholics Anonymous, the name applied 
to a group of ex-elcoholics who, through a thera- 
peutic program including a definite religious ele- 
ment, have successfully combated alcoholism. The 
author believes that the therapeutic value of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous approach arises from its use 
of a religious or spiritual force to attack the funda- 
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mental narcissism of the alcoholic—J. E. Zerga 
(Avion, Inc.). 

2833. Tietze, C. A note on the incidence of 
mental disease in the state of New York. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1943, 100, 402-405.—Tables are presented 
showing first admissions to all mental hospitals in 
1940-41, by sex; first admissions in 1940-41, by 
diagnosis and sex; rates of first admissions in 1940—41 
per 100,000 corresponding general population, by 
age and sex; and chances of + ene ma admission to a 
mental hospital, by diagnosis and sex.—J. E. Zerga 
(Avion, Inc.). 

2834. Werner, H., & Carrison, D. Animistic 
attitudes in the reasoning of two clinical types of 
mentally subnormal children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1944, 48, 258-260.—The responses of a group of 
children, whose mental retardation is ascribed to 
brain injury, were compared with the responses of 
a control group of children of the so-called endogen- 
ous or familial type of mental deficiency on a stand- 
ardized test on animism by Russell and Dennis and 
a set of questions on a more concrete level. On 
the first test, the child was asked whether various 
objects were living or dead. The brain-injured child, 
on the average, thought 60% of these inanimate 
objects were living. Similar differences were found 
with respect to natural phenomena. More than 
half the responses of the brain-injured group ex- 
pressed the belief that the clouds know that they 
are moving, that the rain feels its own warmth, 
etc. On the other hand, only one fifth of the answers 
of the non-brain- injured roup conveyed such 
animistic attitudes. The writers conclude that the 
higher degree of animism found in brain-injured 
children is not related to a general retardation of 
verbal concepts but is an expression of the patho- 
logically altered relation to the outside world.—S. 
Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 

2835. Ziegler, L. H., & Heersema, P. H. A 
follow-up study of one hundred and eleven non- 
hospitalized depressed patients after fourteen years. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 813-817.—As a result 
of this study, the authors conclude that depression, 
or low-spiritedness, has definite pathological sig- 
nificance in the lives of individuals and is deserving 
of as much consideration as neoplasms, infections, 
and the effects of other damaging agents which 
medical science strives to cure or prevent.—J. E. 
Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


[See also abstracts 2669, 2674, 2678, 2714, 2731, 
2734, 2749, 2841, 2845, 2856, 2921, 2922, 2931, 
2935, 2943, 2973, 2992, 2995. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2836. Abel, T. M., Piotrowski, Z., & Stone, G. 
Responses of Negro ‘and white morons to the Ror- 
schach test. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 253-257. 
—This study grew out of two previous ones on the 
behavior of white and Negro institutionalized 
morons (see 16: 2673; 17: 3170). Since the dynamics 
of behavior of the Negro and white girls toward each 
other were so markedly different and since the inter- 

rsonal relationships between Negro and white 
ers differed from that of the girls, the Rorschach 
test was chosen to measure some of the more 
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dynamic aspects of behavior. The Negroes as a 
group gave a greater number of human movement 
responses than did the whites as a group, but this 
difference was not statistically reliable. The per- 
formance of the Negro girls was more flexible and 
more expansive than that of the white girls. The 
latter were more restricted in response and showed 
signs of anxiety and negativism. The performance 
of both white and Negro boys was usually inter- 
mediate between that of the white and Negro girls. 
The writers conclude that the Rorschach method 
corroborates essentially the results of earlier studies 
on interpersonal relationships between Negro and 
white institutionalized subnormals.—S. Whéleside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools).° 


2837. Beck, S. J. Rorschach’s test. I: Basic 

ocesses. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944. 

p. xiii + 223. $3.50.—The processes are demon- 
strated which are used in evaluating Rorschach test 
responses, i.e., scoring. Only individual associations 
are considered, the problem of interpretation of the 
whole personality structure being by implication 
reserved for a later publication, It is hoped that 
this manual will provide students with a moder- 
ately steady frame of reference, permitting the test 
to be used as a stable instrument. In 16 chapters 
each major response category is considered in de- 
tail; hundreds of responses are quoted with the score 
assigned each, and a rationalization is given for the 
scoring of difficult or ambiguous responses. Chapter 
headings are: experimental procedure, whole re- 
sponse, detail and rare detail, scoring problems, 
white space, organization activity, approach and 
sequence, movement response, color response, light- 
determined response, diverse determinants, experi- 
ence balance, form response, popular response, 
content, scoring record, and summary. Three ap- 
pendices are included, one of which gives outline 
drawings of the most commonly selected D and Dd 
together with a numerical coding of each for ease 
in recording. —E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval 


Reserve). 

2838. Cattell, R.B. An objective test of character- 
temperament: II. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 19, 99-114. 
—The purpose of the test is to ascertain the degree 
to which a personality trait recognizable in everyday 
life situations can be made to express itself also in 
miniature, objective, laboratory situations. Use of 
the test with school children, adult women, and 
college students indicates that this type of approach 
may be fruitful. (See also 15: 5202.)—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2839. Cole, L. W. Attaining maturity. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. Pp. vii + 212. 
$2.00.—After listing three advantages and three 
disadvantages of adult maturity, the author strikes 
a balance in favor of the former and pleads the case 
for growing up intellectually, emotionally, socially, 
and morally. The author’s own criteria of maturity, 
as well as the more popular escapes from it, are sup- 

rted by argument, anecdote, and case history. 
any of the societal effects of modern technological 
advance are held responsible for making childish 
behavior easier than ever to retain through adult- 
hood but all the more important to renounce.—S. B. 
Williams (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


2840. Deutsch, H. The psy of women; 
a psychoanalytic interpretation. Vol. I. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1944. Pp. xiv + 399. $4.50.— 
This book is the first of a two-volume study of 
feminine psychology from a psychoanalytic point of 
view. Itis based upon the author’s extensive psycho- 
analytic and psychiatric experience with all ty 
and degrees of maladjustments and with ialaes 
neurotic and psychotic reactions in girls and women 
of all ages. The material is organized about three 
themes, the first of which is the girl’s psychological 
development into womanhood, covered by the 
chapters on prepuberty, early puberty, puberty and 
adolescence, and menstruation. The second theme, 
the organization and types of the feminine person- 
ality, is dealt with in chapters on eroticism in the 
feminine woman, feminine passivity, and feminine 
masochism. The third theme deals with variations 
from what is considered feminine, such as the mascu- 
linity complex, homosexuality, and the influence of 
environment. Throughout, illustrative clinical ma- 
terial is cited in detail, and extensive references are 
made to the literature with footnote references.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2841. Felix, R. H. An appraisal of the personality 
types of the addict. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 
462-467.—The author discusses narcotic addicts 
from the standpoint of types set up on the basis of 
manifestations of personality. From the psychiatric 
point of view, the addict ‘‘differs from other psychia- 
tric cases of the same class chiefly in his presenting 
symptoms.”—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2842. Frank,L. K. The emergence of personality. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1944, 6, 149-156.—This 
theoretical approach considers personality “as a 
process, which emerges from the impact of culture 
upon the growing, developing maturing human 
organism, viewing culture as the traditional beliefs 
and practices which are incorporated into that 
developing organism, thereby giving its orientation 
to the world.” —F. W. Finger 


2843. Hofstaetter,P.R. Die menschlichen Typen 
und ihre Bedeutung innerhalb unseres Denkens. 
(Human types and their meaning within our think- 
ing.) Acta biotheor., 1942, 6, 37-54.—The bipolar 
types systems in the sense of Kretschmer, Jaensch, 
and Jung, and the present-day psychology of form 
are criticized from the point of view of their practical 
utility for diagnosis, since they are unable to do 
justice to the complexity of human nature. Accord- 
ing to their function, types are comparable with 
ultimate forms in which conclusions are drawn from 
a number of familiar characteristics as to the oc- 
currence of remaining characteristics which are 
difficult to apprehend empirically; their nature 
ee types in close analogy to form and melodies. 

herefore, assignment to certain types is not a 
mere classification but a heuristic speculation. The 
response of primitive organisms to complexes of 
characteristics represents a older 
form of typological conclusion cial emphasis 
is laid upon the intimate relation existing between 
the typological method of apprehension and the 
active side of organisms. Brief reference is made to 
the way in which types can be statistically derived, 
the apriority problem of the type, and the transmis- 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


sion of as by heredity.—C. L. Golightly (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

2844. Manson, M.P. The concepts of the profile, 
psychograph, and evalograph. J. educ. Psychol., 
1944, 35, 145-156.—The overlapping use of terms 
for three separate concepts has led the writer to try 
to clarify by definition the meaning of the following 
terms. ‘A profile is a graphic curve or line con- 
structed from many individual or group measure- 
ments or estimates. . . . A psychograph is a con- 
densed analytical record of a complex of factors, 
containing a profile and related numerical and 
descriptive data. . . . An evalograph [a term con- 
tributed by the author] is a psychograph with 
additional interpretative and control data, requiring 
clinical technique to use most effectively.”—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

2845. McKinley, J. C., & Hathaway, S. R. The 
Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory. V. 
Hysteria, hypomania and psychopathic deviate. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 153-174.—The general 
method of deriving the scales and the general nature 
of criterion and test groups are described briefly for 
the three scales intended for use in identifying hys- 
teria, hypomania, and the psychopathic deviate. 
The classification used is based on clinical syndromes 
recognized in current psychiatric practice. For each 
of the three scales the authors have presented evi- 
dence concerning validity and reliability of the scale, 
the scale items and the answers keyed as sympto- 
matic, the mean score and standard deviation ob- 
tained for normal subjects, and the correlations 
obtained with both normal and psychiatric cases 
between the given scale and the seven other scales 
included in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2846. Mead, M. Cultural approach to personality; 
anthropological comment on the frame of reference 
of Andras Angyal. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1944, 
6, 93-101.—It is shown how the anthropologist’s 
method is congruent with Angyal’s conception of the 
“‘biosphere” and the attendant study of the organism 
and its biologically relevant environment as an 
integrated whole.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2847. Rodnick, E. H., Rubin, M. A., & Freeman, 
H. Related studies on adjustment: reactions to 
experimentally induced stresses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1943, 99, 872-880.—A battery of tests representing 
different levels of complexity and personality organi- 
zation was given to two groups of subjects represent- 
ing extremes in adjustment in a camp devoted to 
instruction for industrial occupations. As a result 
of this study the authors believe that, with some 
modification, the tests should be suitable for prac- 
tical application as selection devices.—J. E. Zerga 
(Avion, Inc.). 


[See also abstracts 2678, 2739, 2775, 2791, 2882, 
2884, 2885, 2909, 2974, 2979, 2987. ] 
GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


2848. Allport, G. W. The roots of religion; 
dialogue between a psycholo and his studen 
New York: National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1944. Pp. 30. 10¢.—The dia- 
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logue deals with different aspects of religion, e.g., 
the roots and fruits of religion, religious differences, 
normal religious feelings, and Christianity’s appeal. 
—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


2849. Bateson, G. Pidgin English and cross- 
cultural communication. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1944, 6, 137-141.—Pidgin English, as used in New 
Guinea, is a stabilized language which represents 
neither white nor native thoughts and ideas. “It is 
another world in which white man and native meet.” 
The mode of communication is not clearly related to 
the system of life in which either grew up. This be- 
comes something of a barrier between the two groups 
and is typical of the problems that will arise in other 
white-native situations in world development.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2850. Bortz, E.L. Adjustment in wartime. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1943, 19, 457-469.—This article re- 
views the objectives of the war (the Four Freedoms), 
the sources of the nation’s power, effective mobiliza- 
tion, menaces to morale, and the mechanisms of 
adjustment (military and civilian) through pro- 
jection, introjection, and externalization of ag- 
gression—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2851. Bronfenbrenner, U. A constant frame of 
reference for sociometric research. Sociometry, 
1943, 6, 363-397.—Certain technical inadequacies 
have prevented ‘‘a more fruitful utilization of socio- 
metric methods."" The two major inadequacies are: 
*‘(a) the need of methods for identifying statistically 
significant data; (b) the need of methods for describ- 
ing and comparing relationships in diverse socio- 
metric situations.’”’ These needs can be met by 
application of the concept of chance expectancy. 
The deviation of the results for any actual sociomet- 
ric situation from the results expected by chance 
will serve as a measure of statistical significance and 
also as a constant frame of reference for comparison 


. of results from diverse situations. Expressions and 


techniques for determining the probability of oc- 
currence for the major sociometric events are pre- 
sented in detail. These techniques are applied, by 
way of illustration, to one specific sociometric situa- 
tion, for which indices of status, coherence, and 
clearage are computed. A bibliography of 50 
references is appended.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2852. Bronfenbrenner, U. A constant frame of 
reference for sociometric research. Part II. Ex- 
periment and inference. Sociometry, 1944, 7, 40-75. 
—A sociometric analysis is made of the population 
of a laboratory elementary school, using the devia- 
tion-from-chance-expectancy concept elaborated in 
Part I (see 18: 2851). A three-item interview ques- 
tionnaire required subjects to choose three associates 
for each situation—working, playing, and sitting 
near. Two scores for each subject are computed: 
one based on the number of different persons who 
selected S, the other based on the total number of 
times S was chosen. Only indices based on the 
latter attain levels of statistical significance, since 
the variation in choice-score is greater than in the 
person-score. Group status varies less among oider 
children. The proportion of overlooked or rejected 
children is greater than that of social successes. 
Clique structures, present in lower grades, become 
completely dominated by sex grouping by grades 
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5 and 6 except for the selection of boys as leaders by 
both sexes. Age grouping is prominent. Problems 
in simplification and refinement of sociometric 
methods are discussed.—S. B. Williams (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2853. Covner, B. J. Studies in phonographic 
recordings of verbal material: IV. Written reports of 
interviews. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 89-98.— 
Phonographic recordings of interviews were com- 
ared with reports written by the interviewer. 
llustrations of incompleteness, lack of precise 
reporting, confusion of chronology, and ambiguities 
in the written reports are presented. The author 
suggests that, where interview records are to be used 
for research or instruction, they should be phono- 
graphically recorded. Where phonographic record- 
ing is not feasible, the author suggests ways of im- 
proving the report: The interviewer should have a 
clear understanding of the type of interviewing he is 
using. Notes should be made during the interview. 
The form the report takes should depend upon the 
use to be made of it. The report should be written 
in the first person. Statements of over-all inferences 
are helpful. The origin of material not from the 
interview should be indicated. Good grammar 
increases clarity. (See also 16: 2440, 2938.)—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

2854. Cox, O. C. Class and caste: a definition 
and a distinction. J. Negro Educ., 1944, 13, 139-149. 
—"A man’s caste is a personal matter—it is primary 
and possesses him traditionally. ‘To a Hindu his 
caste is the determining factor in his life, and beside 
it his age, civil condition, birth place, and even his 
occupation are matters of comparative indifference.’ 
A man’s social class, on the other hand, is impersonal, 
secondary, and to him vaguely circumscribed; he 
cannot perceive it unless through cliques or ‘gangs,’ 
and its members as a whole are strangers to one 
another. . . . Members of a class are continually 
striving upward and away from their fellows, a 
situation which leads to their individuation; the 
interest of caste members, on the other hand, is 
bound up with the fortune of the caste in a sort of 
fatalistic solidarity. An individual may leave his 
class behind him and forget it with impunity; a 
man’s caste status, however, cannot be so easily 
off."—A. Burton (Calif. State Personnel 
Bd.). 

2855. Curle, A. O. Glimpses of 2,000 years of 
home life; as revealed by excavations in the north 
of Scotland. Not. Proc. roy. Instn, 1940-1941, 31, 
463-484. 

2856. Farnham, M. F. The preventive mental 
hygiene role of the family. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 111- 
118.—The decline of the family stability is largely 
responsible for the serious and widely prevalent 
mental and emotional maladjustments found in 
modern society. It is felt that women are primarily 
responsible for this instability. Some proposals of a 
general nature are made, with a view toward possible 
reorientation of society—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2857. Ferguson, L. W. Socio-psychological cor- 
relates of the primary attitude scales: I. Religionism. 
Il. Humanitarianism. J. soc. Psychol., 1944, 19, 
81-98.—The primary attitudes of religionism and 
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humanitarianism were studied (in 2,537 college 
students) in relation to 15 sociopsychological vari- 
ables. The relationships were for the most part in 
the expected directions but were very slight. Most 
significantly related to the primary-attitude scores 
were sex, college attended, and religious faith of self 
and father.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2858. Guthe, C. E. [Chm.] The problem of 
changing food habits; report of the Committee on 
Food Habits, 1941-1943. Bull. nat. Res. Coun., 
Wash., 1943, No. 108. Pp. 177.—The problem of 
nutrition in war and reconstruction is not just a 
matter of physiology and biochemistry; it also 
involves cultural standards and personal habits. 
This bulletin reports the discussions of the committee 
appointed to study the latter problem, outlining the 
following research topics: forces behind food habits 
and methods of change, adjustment to dietary 
changes in various somatic disorders, the use of the 
friendship pattern in nutrition education, the effect 
of odd-shifts upon the food habits of war workers, 
food habits of selected subcultures in the United 
States, tests of acceptability of emergency rations, 
outline of studies on food habits in the rural South- 
east, and social process and dietary change.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

2859. Klugman, S. F. Cotperative versus indi- 
vidual efficiency in problem-solving. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1944, 35, 91-100.—Matched groups, of 
68 children each, were given arithmetic problems of 
the reasoning type to solve. Members of one group 
worked individually, while those of the other worked 
in pairs. The scores of the co-operating pairs were 
higher than those of the individuals for number of 
problems correctly completed, although their aver- 
age time was longer, due to the presentation, discus- 
sion, rejection, and acceptance of a larger number of 

ssible answers. The differences were significant 
eet the mean scores and also between percent- 
ages of cases with higher scores. A bibliography of 
29 related references is appended.—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


2860. Knapp, R. H. A psychology of rumor. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 22-37.—This is an 
attempt to systematize the study of rumors. Rumor 
is defined as “a proposition for belief of topical 
reference disseminated without official verification.” 
A three-fold classification of rumors into pipe-dream 
or wish rumors, bogie rumors, and wedge-driving or 
aggression rumors is shown to be a valuable descrip- 
tive tool. The characteristics of a good rumor, the 
psychodynamics of rumor, some of the motives 
underlying rumormongering, and six general rules 
for the control of rumors are discussed.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2861. Kris, E. Danger and morale. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 147-156.—The author con- 
trasts hypotheses, which can be derived from 
Freud’s views, with popular opinion on the topics of 
(1) the reaction of the urban English population to 
bombardment, and (2) the reaction of the British 
Expeditionary Force at Dunkirk. Before the war 
and before the danger became real, public opinion 
expected that man, under the threat to his safety, 
would be likely to develop psychological illness. 
Wartime experience has corrected these assump- 
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tions. In line with Freud’s assumptions, we have 
learned that threat to safety was more easily over- 
come than threat to the social side of human life. 
Evacuation and not bombing, the disruption of 
families and not the casualty lists have become the 
concern of those studying the morale problem in 
Britain.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2862. Lazarsfeld, P. F. The controversy over 
detailed interviews—an offer for negotiation. Publ. 
Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 38-60.—Two philosophies of 
public opinion research have arisen, one supporting 
depth, or better, open-ended interviews, the other 
supporting more objective methods of research. 
A survey reveals 6 main functions of the open-ended 
interviews: (1) clarifying the meaning of respondent’s 
answer, (2) singling out the decisive aspects of an 
opinion, (3) discerning what has influenced an 
opinion, (4) determining complex attitude patterns, 
(5) interpreting motivation, and (6) clarifying statis- 
tical relationship. Possible alternative objective 
procedures for the same 6 functions are, in order, 
(1) interlocking system of poll questions, (2) check 
lists, (3) none, (4) scales and typologies, (5) projec- 
tive tests, and (6) none. A comparison of the func- 
tional value of both techniques leads to the conclu- 
sion that the open-ended interview ‘‘is indispensable 
at the beginning of any study where it classifies the 
structure of a problem in all its details. It is also 
invaluable at the end of a study for anyone who is 
not satisfied with the mere recording of the low 
correlations we usually obtain. Good research 
consists in weaving back and forth between open- 
ended interviews and the more cut-and-dried pro- 
cedures.”” Problems involved include the conversion 
of open-ended interviews into sets of specific poll 
questions by the central office staffs, research on the 
value of some of the techniques mentioned above, 
and the prudent selection of the best combination of 
methods for any specific research task on hand.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2863. Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Stanton, F. N. [Eds. ] 
Radio research, 1942-1943. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1944. Pp. xvi + 599. $5.00.—The 
largest. section deals with radio in wartime and in- 
cludes the following subjects: an interim survey of the 
OWI’s Radio Bureau, radio audience research in 
Great Britain, German radio home news in wartime, 
German radio propaganda to France during the 
battle of France, and some principles of German 
propaganda and their application to radio. The 
editors point out three developments in radio re- 
search, the first being the tendency toward an in- 
tegration of a variety of approaches to the same 
problem. It is represented by the section on daytime 
serials: what we really know about daytime serial 
listeners, the world of the daytime serial, and the 
appeal of specific daytime serials. The second de- 
velopment is one of innovation as exemplified by 
the program analyzer, an instrument which records 
the second-by-second reactions to a program. This 
is described under the following headings: listening 
to the listener, and program analyzer tests of two 
educational films. The third development is in 
technical problems: adjacent listening, non-listeners, 
CBS forecast panels, and the interviewer bias. 
There are also studies on radio and popular music 
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and one on the psychology of radio commercials.— 
R. Ripin (Providence, R. 

2864. Ligouri, M., & Herr, V. Practical weapons 
for peace in a post-war world. Proc. Amer. Cath. 
phil. Ass., 1944, 19, 118-129.—Ligouri considers the 
sociological problems involved in planning a postwar 
= and concludes that, if the pressing necessity 
or world political organization is met adequately 
and justly, the present opposition, which is mostly 

ychological, will be converted to world unity. 

err discusses the psychological mechanisms which 
have been variously suggested as responsible for 
war and examines the fallacies in each. He concludes 
that sound postwar planning must be based on 
participation in unselfish and co-operative enter- 
prises.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2865. McIver, R. M. [Ed.] Group relations 
and group antagonisms. New York: Harper, 1944. 
Pp. ix + 237. $2.00. 

2866. McKinney, M. M. Religion and elections. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 110-114.—An analysis 
of the relationship between the religious affiliations 
of members of the last five Congresses and changes 
in the personnel of those Congresses leads to the 
conclusion that religion is a major influence in the 
success of candidates for Congressional election.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

2867. McMahon, B. Some moral problems of a 
victorious army of occupation. Proc. Amer. Cath. 
phil. Ass., 1944, 19, 27-36.—Positive law and the 
real law of nature give only three rights of victory: 
the right to recover what has been taken, the right 
to recover compensation for losses, and the right to 
take measures to prevent unjust attacks in the future. 
The author considers numerous questions of possible 
relations between victor and vanquished to illus- 
trate the difficulty of determining whether a specific 
action is morally justified —G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2868. Mead, M. Women’s social position. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1944, 17, 453-462.—Types of planning 
and investigation are suggested that will be profit- 
able for the postwar world. Stylization of the role 
of unmarried women and of relations between the 
married and unmarried, so as to provide more social 
relationships, would be aided by thinking of personal 
skills (home making, nursing, teaching, etc.) vs. 
impersonal skills instead of thinking of the positions 
of men, married women at home, married women 
in employment, and unmarried women in employ- 
ment. The functions of childbearing and child- 
rearing might be further separated. Questions con- 
cerning the biological need for childbearing, the 
cultural norms in this field, and the maladjustments 
between personal wishes and cultural dictates, all 
bear investigation. Instead of controlling the places 
of men and women in society, sex should be regarded 
as a simple positive fact. Different cultural attitudes 
toward children and toward the relations of men 
and women have broad personal and social implica- 
tions.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

2869. Meerloo, A. M. Total war and the human 
mind; a psychologist’s experience in occupied 
Holland. London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 78. 
5s.—The author’s observations, based on clinical 
work during a two-year period in occupied Holland, 
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are kept in general terms. In the beginning people 
tried to mitigate their lot. Growing opposition to 
the daily hardships was made psychologically pos- 
sible through identification with the Queen. A large 
number of the Nazi supporters are the previously 
disappointed. Fascism is seen as based on the 
tendency in each individual to retreat from the 
difficult adult world into childhood. The German 
soul is characterized as torn “between an outward 
discipline and an inner disorder. Before there can 
be any question of . . . re-education, there must 
be punishment."”" A chapter each is devoted to 
Hitler's psychological weapons, how the body is 
affected by fear, and the psychology of courage.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Office of War Information). 


2870. Menninger, W.C. Psychological aspects of 
hobbies; a contribution to civilian morale. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1942, 99, 122-129.—Seven types of 
leisure-time activity are listed. Hobby is a more 
restricted term, denoting ‘“‘an activity in which the 
participant gains assured satisfaction in excess of 
that gained in most other lines of activity.” Psycho- 
logical origins of hobbies lie in infantile experience, 
and motives for their formation include competition, 
aggressive outlets, symbolization, and identification. 
—R. N. Berry (Brown). 


2871. Moreno, J. L. The concept of sociodrama; 
a new approach to the problem of inter-cultural 
relations. Sociometry, 1943, 6, 434-449.—"Psycho- 
drama has been defined as a deep action method 
dealing with inter-personal relations and private 
ideologies, and sociodrama as a deep action method 
dealing with inter-group relations and collective 
ideologies."’ Every role has a private and a collec- 
tive side; sociodramatic roles represent collective 
ideas and experiences. Actors in sociodrama repre- 
sent the group and bring the problems of the group 
to the stage. The purpose of sociodrama is twofold, 
to explore and to treat inter-group relations. Two 
sociodramatic methods have been tried: the drama- 
tized newspaper and dramatization of group conflict 
situations actually experienced by participants. 
Spontaneity of acting on the part of the subjects is 
essential. The director plans for a sociodrama, first, 
by gathering factual information and communicat- 
ing this to a staff of auxiliary egos, and, second, by 
training auxiliary egos to eliminate their cultural 
biases. At the actual performance, roles are assigned 
by the director to members of the group; the auxili- 
ary egos may or may not be used. Records of 
various sorts are made of developments. The treat- 
ment value lies in the process of catharsis.—G. R. 
Thornion (Purdue). 


2872. Payne, E.G. [Ed.] Women in the po: 
world. J. educ. Sociol., 1944, 17, 449-502.—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 


2873. Pickford, R.W. The psychology of cultural 
change in painting. Brit. J. Psychol. Monogr. 
Suppi., 1943, No. 26. Pp. 62.—This monograph 
describes the effect of social factors upon the style 
of painting of (1) certain individualistic painters, 
such as Cézanne, (2) groups of painters, such as the 
Barbizon school and the Pre-Raphaelites, and (3) 
traditional schools of painting persisting over long 
periods of time, such as the Mogul miniature paint- 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


ers and the Russian ikon painters. Individual 
tendencies in painters and their relationship to the 
painter's family and upbringing are contrasted with 
effects resulting from the influence (a) of particular 
leaders, such as Corot upon the Barbizon school, (6) 
of general social changes, such as the arising of an 
interest in naturalism upon the Barbizon painters 
and the revolt against industrialism on the Pre- 
Raphaelites, (c) of borrowing from other cultures, 
as ee in the Russian painters, and (d) of contact 
and interaction, as seen in the influence of the Indian 
and Persian cultures on Mogul miniature painting. 
Thus the general effects of these social influences 
and their changes are demonstrated by the study of 
the work of these schools of painting —M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 


2874. Roberts, J. A. F. Population problems in 
the light of differential fertility. Eugen. Rev., 1944, 
36, 9-16.—The declining trend in population in 
England is to be deplored, because this nation has a 
contribution to make. Its change in age composition 
means a greatly increased number of old people to be 
supported by decreased numbers of young. Decline 
in total numbers is bound inevitably to be accom- 
panied by actual fall in quality. Problems of sig- 
nificance include the increasing of total numbers and 
the lessening of the differential trend in reproduc- 
tivity between the intelligent and the unintelligent. 
Various studies indicate that one generation hence 
the ratio between the very bright and the very dull 
will be 3 to 5. Population questions should be in- 
cluded in postwar plans, and public interest should 
encourage relative seangee in reproduction rates 
among large sections of the population, raising 
fertility for the brighter and lowering it for the duller. 
A eugenic program should include a study of the 
many complexities in population trends, and repro- 
ductive rates should be studied in relation to various 
divisions and redivisions of population. The need 
for additional census data, for insight into motives 
for family size, and for controlled social experi- 
mentation is stressed. The standard of living 
should be equalized for all levels of population, for 
which objective the Beveridge scheme appears to 
hold some promise.—G. C. Schwesinger (American 
Museum of Natural History). 


2875. Réheim, G. War, crime and the covenant. 
Part III. Crime in primitive society. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1944, 5, 597-626.—The principle of 
reciprocity or compensation is basic to primitive 
society. Originally psychological, it becomes an 
economic and legal factor. Criminal offences are 
rare in primitive societies, although in-group ag- 
gression is frequent. (See 18: 544, 1484.)—P. £ 
de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


2876. Shapiro, H. L. Anthropology’s contribu- 
tion to inter-racial understanding. Science, 1944, 99, 
373-—376.—The author deplores the intolerance and 
lack of co-operation existing today throughout the 
world, and, with particular reference to the United 
States, he shows our debt to dead or despised cul- 
tures in the development of our present-day civiliza- 
tion. One of the most potent breeders of ill-will 
among groups is the concept of racial hierarchy. 
This concept is examined and shown to be fallacious. 
—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2877. Strecker, E. A., & Appel, K. E. Morale. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 99, 159-163.—The building 
of morale or the will to fight in the Allied nations 
has not been carried out with the thoroughness and 
skill that has been utilized by the enemy. Seven 
elements of the will to fight are listed as a base for 
the construction of a morale building program utiliz- 
ing psychologists and psychiatrists, who are con- 
sidered as the logical choice for technical aid in such 
a program.—R. N. Berry (Brown). 


2878. Thorndike, E.L. The retention and attrac- 
tion of superior men. Sociomeiry, 1944, 7, 1-9.— 
“This article reports measures of the extent to which 
each of the forty-eight states retains the superior 
men born in it . . . and of the extent to which it 
attracts superior men born outside it.’ Based on 
data found in Who's who in America and other simi- 
lar listings, indices are computed for each state. 
The causes of retention and attraction of superior 
men (including women) are investigated by means 
of correlating retention and attraction scores with 
each of nine measures of a state, including latitude, 
longitude, personal qualities of residents, per capita 
income, predominance of manufacturing over agri- 
culture, and cityness.—S. B. Williams (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2879. Wheeler, L. R., & Wheeler, V. D. Re- 
—— ideas of children in communities of two 
erent cultural patterns. J. educ. Sociol., 1944, 
17, 563-571.—On the basis of replies to questions 
by a large number of clergymen, a questionnaire of 
50 items was constructed covering factual knowledge 
and ideas concerning God, prayer, future life, the 
church, Jesus, the sacraments, Christian conduct, 
and religion in general. It was given to seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils in industrial Lebanon, N. H., 
and in the college town of Hanover, N. H., and the 
results were compared with the clergymen’s stand- 
ards. Among the pupils who attend church or 
Sunday school, the Hanover pupils showed more 
factual knowledge than those from Lebanon. Among 
nonchurch children the average scores on factual 
uestions were the same for the two communities. 
Questions on ideas and attitudes gave the Hanover 
children slightly higher average scores than the 
Lebanon children. Phis difference is greater among 
nonchurch children in the two communities.—H. A. 
Gibbard (Brown). 


2880. Wirth, L. Race and public policy. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1944, 58, 302-312.—The fact that 
there is no rational or experimental justification 
for prejudice does not make it any less potent. 
But as an acquired attitude, it is as susceptible to 
modification as any other learned pattern. Educa- 
tion, as it enriches our experience, can become a 
factor destructive of prejudice, as will increased 
social and economic security. Racial, ethnic, and 
religious prejudices can become serious divisive 
forces, particularly in a democracy ‘where men 

rofess to believe in equality of opportunity.” 
When we are engaged in a struggle against anti- 
democratic forces, these prejudices become inimical 
to the national interest and are currently being used 
by our enemies as a powerful weapon against us in 
the present World War. Race relations policies for 
any nation are no longer a matter of purely domestic 


2877-2885 


concern; they are issues that concern the world as a 
whole. It is important for all minorities that we have 
shown increasing concern to keep the door of op- 
portunity open.—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


2881. Witmer, H. L. A theoretical basis for 
foreign relief and rehabilitation operations. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 14, 273-310.—From 
the sociological viewpoint, the purpose of foreign 
relief and rehabilitation is to re-establish social 
rocesses in such a way that the security of nations 
is assured. In setting up new or restoring old insti- 
tutions for the work, we should be definitely clear 
as to the social and psychological consequences. 
The author discusses implications for relief and 
rehabilitation operations, and shows how we can 
help such people to avoid pauperization and to help 
themselves. Some practical suggestions are pre- 
sented for compilation of data in advance of opera- 
tions and by persons scientifically trained. These 
data should cover in detail food, clothing, shelter, 
medical and dental services, agricultural practices, 
employment and business practices, family life, 
and community organization and attitudes.—K. 
S. Yum (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 2739, 2811, 2826, 2836, 2846, 
2886, 2900, 2904, 2913, 2928, 2930, 2946, 2953, 
2956, 2970, 2974, 2985, 2987, 2988, 2992. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2882. Abrahamsen, D. The dynamic connection 
between personality and crime and the detection 
criminal illustrated by different 

der. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 
Ta 488. —Every person accused of murder should 
have a psychiatric examination before trial to de- 
termine the unconscious motives and the nature of 
deep-seated emotional disturbances. The connec- 
tion between the murderer and the act should pro- 
vide the criterion of his sanity or insanity. The 
author emphasizes the need for examining and treat- 
ing antisocial individuals as a crime prevention 
measure.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2883. [Anon.] Young offenders in England. 
Social Serv. Rev., 1944, 18, 102.—At a conference on 
juvenile court procedures, it was stated that de- 
linquency figures for children in England had risen 
only 3%. Birching children by court order has 
increased more than six-fold. It is felt that the latter 
increase is a product of war attitudes and is to be 
strongly opposed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2884. Berg, I. A. A comparative study of car 
thieves. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1944, 34, 392-396. 
—As compared with a prison population, car 
thieves are more intelligent, have higher scholastic 
achievement, and are younger. Analysis of inter- 
view material suggests an impulsive crime motivated © 
by a desire for excitement—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 

2885, Cason, H. The prisoner’s personality 
scale; a method of penal research. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1944, 5, 495-520.—The writer describes the 
construction of a personality scale, the items and 
material of which were collected from and standard- 
ized upon prisoners. Methods are available for 
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obtaining scores which make possible the prediction 
of attitude behavior and the outcome of parole.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.) 


2886. Davidoff, E., & Noetzel, E.S. The func- 
tion of the mental hygiene clinic during the war, with 

ecial reference to juvenile delinquency. J. crim. 
sychopath., 1944, 5, 561-569.—The authors review 
the concomitant effects of war upon children and 
family life, with special reference to the British 
experience where the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency was found to exceed the rate of psychoneu- 
roses among the children. Delinquency can be 
prevented if the clinic will help eliminate the factors 
which contribute to weakened family and community 
morale. Suggestions are given to promote the effec- 
tiveness of the mental hygiene clinic during the 
present emergency and in the postwar era, particu- 
larly with respect to the avoiding of the growth of 
angsterism and lawlessness —P. S. de Q. Cabot 
fUnited Drug, Inc.). 


2887. East, W. N. Delinquency and crime. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 382—398.—The review includes 
discussions of crimogenic factors in peace and war, 
criminal responsibility, and the relation of alcohol 
and of mental abnormality to crime. 98-item 
bibliography. —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 


2888. Gildea, M. C. L. Psychiatric problems in 
a training school for delinquent girls. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 128-136.—The pattern of 
psychiatric problems found in a consultation pro- 
gram in a state school for delinquent girls is dis- 
cussed. Since delinquent adolescents tend to im- 
prove in a favorable environment, this improvement 
can be best achieved by devoting consultation time, 
when limited, to long and repeated interviews with 
staff members and to relatively short diagnostic 
interviews with the girls—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

2889. Harper, W. J. Delinquency prevention 
after the war. Probation, 1944, 22, 113-118.—The 
author reviews the present confusion concerning 
delinquency rates and points to the necessity for 
sound planning now for postwar solution of a num- 
ber of problems which he indicates will then exist.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2890. Hiller, F. H. The juvenile delinquency 
roblem in San Diego, California; report of a survey. 
‘ew York: National Probation Association, 1943. 
Pp. 75. $0.75.—The rapid increase in population 
in San Diego has put a severe strain upon facilities 
of all sorts, including the machinery for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. Over a three-year period, 
arrests of boys increased at the same rate as the 
population, but girls’ cases increased much more 
rapidly, due chiefly to the delinquent activity of 
transient girls. The report emphasizes the need for 
additional competent personnel in the agencies 
dealing with problems of children and for effective 
coordination of facilities. The recommendations 
include increase in judicial service and in qualified 
personnel in the juvenile court, more adequate de- 
tention facilities, the employment of a physician 
and a registered nurse for the examination and care 
of the children in detention, full-time services of a 


psychiatrist for the probation department and the 
city school guidance otenrey and the employment of 
a consulting psychologist in the county school 
department in addition to those working in the city 
schools.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 

2891. Leitch, A. A survey of reformative influ- 
ences in Borstal training; a socio-psychological 
study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 77-95.— 
A Borstal institution is divided into houses, each 
containing about 60 delinquent youths under the 
control and guidance of a housemaster. Each house 
has its own colors, its own teams, its own leaders. 
A total of 176 young men were interviewed, ages 18 
to 24.5. Most of the interviews were immediately 

rior to discharge on license from the institution. 
n rating the factors responsible for whatever 
benefits they derived from the institution, the house- 
master was placed first, work second, the officers 
third, and discipline fourth. These and other 
factors (14 in all) are considered in the light of 
comments by those interviewed.—E. R. Hilgard 
(War Production Board). 

2892. Lukas, E. J. Digging at the roots of prosti- 
tution. Probation, 1944, 22, 97-100; 109-112.—A 
disproportionately large number of apprehended 
prostitutes are mentally deficient or mentally dis- 
ordered. The courts are not equipped to deal intel- 
ligently with this problem, and repeated sentences 
to institutions have in no way decreased the number 
of prostitutes. It is proposed that courts retain 
their guilt-finding function but that the power to 
sentence be given to behavior experts. After 
thorough investigation of social, medical, and psycho- 
logical histories, a disposition could be made which 
would be rehabilitative rather than punitive.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2893. MacCormick, A. H. [Ed.] Handbook of 
American institutions for delinquent juveniles. 
Vol. IV: Virginia-North Carolina. New York: 
Osborne Association, 1943. Pp. xi + 754. $1.25. 
—For each state there is presented a general state- 
ment of the state philosophy and training program. 
For each of the institutions there is a detailed pre- 
sentation of its history, purposes, administration, 
personnel, intake policies, reception and classifica- 
tion procedures, educational and vocational train- 
ing, library, employment and maintenance activities, 
medical and dental services, food and clothing, 
student participation, recreation, discipline, indi- 
vidualizing services, psychiatry, psychology, case 
work, religion, and release procedures.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2894. McPeek, F. W. Youth, alcohol, and de- 
linquency. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 4, 568-579. 
—The use of alcohol by young people is a function 
of the community life of which they are a part. 
The key to juvenile drinking is found in the distor- 
tion of wholesome family life and in the kind of 
community which surrounds the disintegrating 
family.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2895. Rosanoff, A. J. condemned men. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 484-495.—Case his- 
tories of 30 murderers condemned to death by the 
courts of California are presented. An analysis of 
the causal factors involved in the murders is made. 
Emphasis is placed on the value of detecting defec- 
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tive and psychopathic delinquents and on the pre- 
vention of alcoholism.— R. N. Berry (Brown). 

2896. Simon, A. J. Rejection in the etiology and 
treatment of the institutionalized delinquent. Nerv. 
Child, 1944, 3, 119-126.—Placement in an institu- 
tion interrupts the pathologic process by which the 
child has responded to parental rejection. This 
interruption creates an anxiety which stimulates 
the child to test his new environment through hostile 
and provocative acts and ideas. The self-control 
of the staff in maintaining a mature adulthood in the 
face of infantilism leads to a form of dependence, 
security, and incorporation of adult character 
traits and personal standards.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2897. Stevenson, M. Juvenile delinquency from 
the standpoint of the state. Social Serv. Rev., 1944, 
18, 26-41.—The author reports a survey of prac- 
tices and organization in the various states for deal- 
ing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Topics 
considered are: state efforts to prevent and control 
delinquency, services to local communities, child 
welfare services, protection of employed young 
people, and other activities. A program is sug- 
gested for state action in the following areas: pre- 
vention, co-ordinated correctional systems, com- 
mitment, juvenile courts, police, adult responsi- 
bility, detention facilities, training schools, proba- 
tion and parole, and social protection.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


2898. Stuckert, W. L. Juvenile delinquents in 
the criminal court. A. R. Prob. Dep. Supr. Bench 
Baltimore, 1943. Pp. 24.—This paper presents the 
annual statistics of the Probation Department and 
discusses the problem of an increasing rate of juvenile 
delinquency. The prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency is felt to be more important than treatment 
of the delinquent. Prevention is shown to be a 
problem of the home, school, and community. The 
relation of these agencies to the law enforcing agen- 
cies is indicated.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2899. Studt, R. N. Detention as a helping ex- 
perience. Probation, 1944, 22, 101-106.—Deten- 
tion of juvenile offenders can have therapeutic 
effects if properly handled. The author reports the 
psychological and sociological processes involved in 
adjustment to the group, acceptance of discipline, 
reactions to punishment, and development of ac- 
ceptance of custody.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2900. Thom, D. A. Sociological changes predis- 
posing toward juvenile delinquency. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 100, 452-455.—The author discusses 
the effect of the war upon sociological and economic 
changes and the resultant psychological effect upon 
the juvenile population. The most important of the 
underlying causes of asocial behavior are environ- 
mental and sociological factors. Definite and tangi- 
ble corrections can be made with reference to 
environments that create delinquency. The author 
suggests that psychiatrists spend their time and 
effort in contributing their limited psychiatric 
services to the welfare of the group rather than to 
ine) of the individual child.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, 
nc.). 


2896-2906 


2901. Weiss, H. R., & Sampliner, R. A study of 
adolescent felony offenders. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1944, 34, 377—391.—This is a study of first offenders 
of the age group 16-21 who have passed through the 
court of General Sessions of New York City in the 
6-month period beginning in October, 1940. The 

roup was characterized by a low proportion of 
emale offenders and a high proportion of Negroes 
in relation to the total population. While the crime 
incidence was highest at 18 years, many were aca- 
demically retarded, though still attending school, 
and others were gainfully employed, though at 
unskilled jobs. A high percentage had migrated to 
New York from rural areas, yet the intelligence 
ratings approximated the curve for the normal 
population. Personality classification showed many 
to be immature, though there were as many normal 
as maladjusted personalities. The predominant 
crimes were burglary, grand larceny, and robbery. 
The vast majority received probation or a reforma- 
po type of sentence.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Benning- 
ton). 

2902. Weller, M. D. The development of the 
federal probation system. Social Serv. Rev., 1944, 
18, 42-58.—The history of the development of the 
federal probation system is given together with a 
review of present methods of operation, standards of 
personnel, and treatment policies—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2903. Willbach, H. Crime in New York City as 
affected by the war. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1944, 
34, 371-376.—While the total number of crimes has 
diminished during the war, this reduction is attribu- 
table mainly to the withdrawal of draft-age men from 
the community. Crime has increased among men 
below and above draft age, particularly crimes 
against the person.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


[See also abstracts 2827, 2875. ] 
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2904. Ageton, A. A. Naval leadership and the 
American bluejacket. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. ix +91. $1.25.—In this 
book the executive officer of a major ship of the 
U. S. Navy gives practical and timely advice to 
new and inexperienced officers. A bibliography on 
military leadership and training methods is ap- 
pended.—S. B. Williams (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2905. Air Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces. 
Organization and research activities; Psychological 
Research Unit No. 3, Army Air Forces. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 237-245.—The report covers the 
organization and research activities of PRU No. 3, 
Santa Ana Army Air Base, Santa Ana, California, 
under the following headings: functions, history and 
personnel (both enlisted and officer personnel); 
organization and procedure; and research. 
description of the new organization of the Aviation 
Psychology Program is also given.—S. Ross (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2906. [Anon.] Absence from work; prevention 
of fatigue. Condit. industr. Hith Effic., 1943, No. 1. 
Pp. 20.—Results from inquiries in nearly 60 factories 
of. all sizes in England are presented under the oe 

or 


separate headings of absenteeism and fatigue. 
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absence from work, 5% was normal in peacetime; 
now it is 6-8% for men and 10-15% for women. 
Industrial fatigue is closely related to boredom. 
Recommendations are made as follows: weekly 
hours of work should not exceed 60 for men and 55 
for women; week-end breaks are important; length 
and frequency of rest pauses should vary with type 
of work; placement according to ability is urged; 
intelligent workers should not be tied to monotonous 
jobs; for relieving monotony, job rotation and music 
are of use; workers should be informed about the 
finished product and its function in the war; and 
emphasis should be placed on good relationship 
with management and on social life among the 
workers.—H. L. Ansbacher (Office of War Informa- 
tion). 

2907. Aspley, J. C., & Whitmore, E. or} 
The handbook of industrial relations. (Rev. ed. 
Chicago: Dartnell Corp., 1944. Pp. 1171. $10.50.— 
“Our task has been to gather together, in a handy 
reference book, the views, the tested methods, 
the experience, and the practices of companies which 
have been successful in building sound relationships 
with their employees, both in the plant and in the 
office.” The scope of the contents (49 sections) is 
— best indicated by listing every fifth section 

eading: industrial relations today, grievance pro- 
cedures, labor supply problems, the new employee, 
employee attitude surveys, shop rules and discipline, 
employee publications, group insurance plans, acci- 
dent and fire prevention, and relations with the press. 
—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2908. Barnes, R. M. Work methods manual. 
New York: Wiley, 1944. Pp. 143. $1.75.—A guide 
is offered for supervisors, foremen, and workers on 
the principles of work organization and motion 
economy.—(Courtesy Publishers Weekly). 


2909. Bornemann, E. Aufgaben der Arbeitspsy- 
chologie der Gegenwart. Teil I: Die Entwicklung 
des Eignungsuntersuchungswesens und ihre gegen- 
wirtigen Fragestellungen. (Tasks of present-day 
industrial psychology. Part I: The development of 
aptitude testing and its present-day problems.) 
Stahl u. Eisen, 1944, 64, 37-47.—Industrial aptitude 
testing in Germany developed in three phases. 
(1) Psychotechnical tests have been worked on for 
the last 25 years, and their development can be 
considered as largely concluded. (2) The need for 
personality testing is a more recent realization. Its 
procedure is largely the same as is used in German 
military psychology, with thought analysis, will 
and action analysis, and expression analysis as the 
main subdivisions. (3) The most recent develop- 
ment is psychological job analysis, a means to cope 
with the increasing manpower shortage. The 
psychological minimum requirements for a job 
are standardized and the worker’s aptitudes matched 
to the job requirements. In this connection Borne- 
mann refers to an aptitude inventory of the German 
people, not yet published, which shows ‘“‘an over- 
supply of practical-manual aptitude and a not in- 
considerable shortage of theoretical intelligence.’’— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Office of War Information). 


2910. Borow, H. The growth and present status 


of occupational testing. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 
8, 70-79.—The history of occupational testing from 
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the First World War to the present is reviewed. 
The work of the Personnel Service Division of the 
Pennsylvania State College Extension Services is 
cited as an example of what several colleges and 
universities are doing as consultants in employment 
testing for war plants. Testing does not provide a 
complete solution to the problem of employee 
selection; a successful policy integrates the findings 
of tests, interviews, and experience records. Bib- 
of 31 titles.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 


2911. Breland, K., & Breland, M. K. Legibility 
of newspaper headlines printed in capitals and in 
lower case. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 117—120.— 
Each of 120 five-word headlines was printed once in 
capitals and once in lower case. Two sets of tachis- 
toscopic slides were organized. In one set the 
first headline was in capitals and the second headline 
was in lower case, etc.; in the other set the first 
headline was in lower case and the second in capitals, 
etc. Twenty-two subjects were presented the slides 
for 50 milliseconds each and asked to reproduce the 
headlines. Scoring was in terms of number of words 
correctly produced, omitting the first 20 trials. The 
scores indicate a statistically significant difference 
in favor of greater legibility of headlines printed in 
lower case.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2912. Callaghan, J., & Palmer, C. Measuring 
space and motion. Res. Stud. John B. Pierce Found., 
1944, No. 6. Pp. 46.—This is volume 5 of the series 
entitled Family living as the basis for dwelling design. 
It is concerned with laboratory studies in using the 
actual space requirements in performing functions 
and indicates uses which the results might have.— 
L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2913. Child, H. A. T. Industrial planning and 
vocational guidance. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 
18, 69-75.—Postwar problems are likely to create 
large demands for particular skills or for particular 
classes of labor. Meeting such demands requires a 
personnel survey on a nationwide scale, and the 
survey should be completed before any national 
economic planning is done. Such a survey would be 
expensive and time consuming, but a great deal of 
data could be obtained quickly from Service records. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2914. Davis, N. Some psychological effects on 
women workers of payment by the individual bonus 
method. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 18, 53-62.— 
The usual attitude towards the individual bonus 
system is a combination of passive acceptance and 
active attempts to alter obvious inequalities. Al- 
though the system is unfavorable to group life, 
most women do not wish to change to group pay- 
ments because the money is a symbol of their 
worth. When they feel that their worth is deter- 
mined by luck or bias, they become emotionally 
disturbed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2915. Drought, N. E. Psychological factors re- 
lated to re-employment of discharged war veterans. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 100-106.—Discharged 
war veterans with neuropsychiatric roblems and 
others with less serious problems will be difficult 
for employers to handle. Industrial psychologists 
must adequately select and place these veterans 
to insure maximum satisfaction and performance on 
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the job. In addition to aptitude testing, this 
involves a detailed inspection of job analyses Ginclud- 
ing social-psychological factors which influence 
feelings of pleasure and satisfaction with one’s 
work) and individual counseling.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


2916. Ferguson, H. H. Road accidents; 
trians’ beliefs regarding visibility at night. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1944, 28, 109-116.—‘'The tendency of 
pedestrians to overestimate the degree to which 
they are visible to automobile drivers at night was 
investigated. There were sixty-nine subjects, Uni- 
versity students. The general method was to get 
the subjects to walk either away from or towards 
the headlights of a stationary automobile, and to 
indicate, by the depositing of pegs, the points along 
the road at which they held certain beliefs about 
their visibility to the ‘driver.’ . . . The data thus 
obtained indicate that an appreciable percentage of 
pedestrians overestimate their visibility . .. to a 
dangerous degree, while introspective notes indicate 
the presence of various untenable beliefs which help 
to account for this tendency.” The need to educate 
road users regarding this error is suggested. The 
danger that wearing of white clothing may induce a 
false sense of security is mentioned.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2917. Frisby, C. B. Experimental methods in 
industrial psychology. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1944, 18, 86-93.—The experimenter in industrial 
psychology can only strive for exactness, for the 
degree of error inherent in work on human beings 
makes the deduction of general laws from even the 
most carefully controlled experiment difficult, if not 
dangerous.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2918. Gardiner, G. How to create job satisfac- 
tion; a manpower maintenance manual for foremen. 
New York: Elliott Service Co., 1943. Pp. 58. $0.45. 
—The manual is primarily for foremen and super- 
visors. Part I, Giving new employees a good start, 
covers briefly many problems of orienting workers 
to their jobs, as an aid in furthering later job satis- 
faction. Part Il, Making jobs desirable, is con- 
cerned with long range problems of job satisfaction, 
such as safety, handling of grievances, promotions, 
working conditions, etc.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

2919. Gardiner, G. How to handle grievances. 
New York: Elliott Service Co., 1943. Pp.52. $0.45. 
—Short lists of suggestions are offered for dealing 
with employees’ grievances.—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2920. Gardiner,G. How to train workers quickly; 
a wartime manual for training men and women. 
New York: Elliott Service Co., 1943. Pp. 62. $0.45. 
—Effective training methods are described, es- 
ially for use by foremen, supervisors, and job 
instructors. These methods are based upon the 
rinciples of the Job Instructor Training program. 
opics include job instruction, safety instruction, 
instruction in quality standards, and special prob- 
lems of older men and of women. The appendix 
consists of a check list of self-test questions.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 
2921. Helgesson, U. H. Some current features 
of psychiatry in the United States Navy. Amer. J. 


Psychiat., 1943, 99, 633-638.—The author points out 
the advantages of early screening of psychiatricall 
handicapped recruits and reviews a plan to establish 
psychiatric services at the training stations, where the 
recruits could be observed as they entered and during 
their initial training.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2922. Hunt, W. A., Wittson, C. L., & Jackson, M. 
M. Selection of Naval personnel with special 
reference to mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1944, 48, 245-—252.—This paper is an elaboration of 
peers accounts of measures taken in the U. S. 

aval Training Station, Newport, R. I., to detect 
and eliminate those new recruits unfit for service 
because of mental deficiency. Before a man is dis- 
charged from the Naval Service by reason of mental 
deficiency, he has received at least two individual 
tests and one group test for intelligence, with the 
final summary of the case reviewed by a psychiatrist. 
Although the standard for disqualification is subject 
to the judgment of the examiner, in clinical practice 
it usually lies somewhere between the mental age 
of 10 and 11, or between the intelligence quotients 
of 70 and 75. A General Classification Test score 
of 50 (roughly, a mental age of 11) was set as a 
minimal acceptable performance for the Navy, 
but final judgment is never rendered on the mere 
basis of mental age determined by test performance 
but rather on a careful consideration of the man’s 
entire personality. The problem of mental deficiency 
is complicated by the secondary personality changes 
which may arise when the men are placed under 
stress. Cases with anxieties, over-compensatory 
reactions, and paranoid reactions are cited.—S. 
Whiteside (Cincinnaii Public Schools). 

2923. Jenkins, J.G. Prediction of flight training 
performance by biographical data. J. Aviat. Med., 
1944, 15, 131-135.—Procedures used in validating 
items for the Biographical Inventory, used in select- 
ing pilot candidates, are described. The content of 
the inventory and results of the validation study 
cannot be revealed.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army). 


2924. Kalez, M. M. Observations on the odd 
and strange war in the South Pacific. J. Aviat. Med., 
1944, 15, 85~92.—The author describes in narrative 
fashion the factors contributing to combat fatigue 
or combat stress among aircrew personnel in the 
Pacific Theatre.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army). 

2925. Kulikov, C. I. [The acoustical conditions 
during the lunch pause and the auditory threshold 
of workers in noisy plants.) Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1940, 28, 113-122. 


2926. McCoy, D. A. The industrial noise hazard. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1944, 39, 327-330.—‘‘In 
view of the beginning influx of cases of occupational 
deafness requiring settlement, it is essential . . . 
that the possibility of a noise hazard in any plant 
be given through attention. . . . The solution of 
this problem involves not only a survey of the level of 
sound but audiometric examination of exposed 
workers. In each such instance this procedure is 
useless and unfair to management if executives are 
not made fully aware (if only from the aspect of their 
prime interest today, increased production) of the 
necessity of taking active measures based on specific 
K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 

ass.). 
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2927. McDonald, C. J. phase of eye work 
in the Navy. Optom. Wkli 35, 347- 348; 373; 
376.—A_ brief review o ’ the eye examinations 
iven to recruits at the Great Lakes Naval Station 
is presented, with an indication of the outstandin 
visual requirements for those accepted.—D. 7 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

2928. McGregor, D. Conditions of | effective 
leadership in the industrial organization. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1944, 8, 55-63.—An analysis is made of the 
subordinate-superior relationship from the point of 
view of dynamic psychology. The subordinate is 
dependent for the satisfaction of his vital needs upon 
the behavior and attitudes of his superiors. He 
requires, therefore, a feeling of confidence that he can 
satisfy his needs if he does what is expected of him. 
Given this security, he requires opportunities for 
self-realization and development. Conditions in- 
fluencing the subordinate’s feelings of security and 
the conditions under which he can realize his poten- 
wy are discussed.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 

2929. Melton, A. W. The selection of pilots by 
means of psychomotor tests. J. Aviat. Med., 1944, 
15, 116-123.—The author describes the psycho- 
motor tests now being used in the selection of men 
for pilot training in the Army Air Forces. These 
tests are: the (Mashburn) Complex Coordination 
Test, Two-Hand Coordination Test, Rotary Pursuit 
Test, and Discrimination Reaction Time Test. 
Data on the validity of each of these tests and of the 
ou battery are presented.—A. Chapanis 

Army). 

2930. Menzies, H. Effects of the whole-time 
employment of mothers in industry. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1944, 18, 76-85.—In spite of the lessons 
learned in the last war, mothers of young children 
are encouraged to take full-time employment. 
Accident and absentee rates have increased, in- 
fectious diseases of young children have increased, 
and the cost of providing care for the children is 
out of proportion to the increase in industrial woman 
power. Mothers of small children should do only 
part-time work.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2931. Michael, N. The psychoneurotic in the 
armed forces. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99, 651-653. 
—The author defines psychoneurosis, presents a 
number of case histories, and concludes that “the 
psychoneurotic is mentally and constitutionally 
unsuitable for army life. His use on limited service 
is questionable. He can contribute much more to 
the war effort by remaining in civilian life.”—J. Z. 
Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 

2932. Moore, H. Problems and methods in job 
evaluation. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 90-99.— 
Advantages and disadvantages of four types of job 
evaluation methods are discussed: job classification, 
- ranking, job elements, and point evaluation. 

he last-named is the most widely used method. 
The principal steps necessary for applying the point 
evaluation system together with an estimate of the 
validity of the techniques comprise the balance of the 
paper.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2933. Otis, J. L. Improvement of employment 
interviewing. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, pecs: 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


This is a brief summary of research studies in em- 
ployment interviewing. Several conclusions that 
may be drawn from this review are: (1) there is a 
marked trend toward the use of an interview guide, 
(2) there is a trend toward the use of a rating scale 
to record interview impressions, and (3) a job analysis 
ey interviewing.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 

2934. Rodger, A. The man and his job: from 
war to peace. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1944, 18, 
63-68.—The psychologist has developed useful 
techniques and procedures in selecting personnel for 
Service jobs. These skills should be employed in 
peacetime in a national vocational guidance ac- 
tivity. This would require a continuing job-analysis 
of peacetime work, the development of more readily 
accessible vocational information, better school 
records, association with educational counselors, 
and probably the development of a new profession 
of personnel advisers.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

2935. Rollin, H. R. Trade training failures in 
the W.A.A.F. Factors in predisposition and precipita- 
tion. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1944, 20, 63-76.— 
Seventy-seven cases of women withdrawn from the 
trade training in the British air force were investi- 
gated psychiatrically. Failure in training was due 
to mental dullness, neurosis, and psychopathic 
personality. Factors in predisposition and in pre- 
cipitation of failure and breakdown are described.— 
E. R. Hilgard (War Production Board). 

2936. Rusmore, J. T. Comparison of an “in- 
dustrial” problem solving task and an assembly task. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 129-131.—Ten repeti- 
tions of the Crawford Test of Tridimensional Struc- 
tural Visualization were given to 87 female and 44 
male students of psychology. No significant sex 
differences were found in the scores for any trial. 
Low correlations between scores on first and tenth 
trials (.36 for women and .09 for men) are inter- 
preted as indicating that different functions are 
measured by the first and tenth trials. The tenth 
trial is assumed to measure an assembly function.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2937. Schutt, W. H. Time study engineering. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1944. Pp. 430. $5.00. 

2938. Selling, L.S. Convulsive disorders and the 
automobile driver. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 99 
869-871.—Through a discussion of a number of 
cases, the author points out the necessity of making 
a law requiring a psychiatric evaluation rather than 
a blanket method of reporting and a resultant 
refusal of an application for a driving license, 
ev in regard to epilepsy.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, 

nc.). 

2939. Shartle, C. L., & others. Ten years of oc- 
cupational research. Occupations, 1944, 22, 387-446. 

he occupational research activities and accom- 
plihments of the Occupational Analysis Section of 
the United States Employment Service during the 
last 10 years are reviewed. Section 1 describes the 
development and growth of the program since 1934. 
Sections 2 through 7 describe the procedures and 
seme in analyzing, naming, defining, and classi- 
ng jobs; determining occupational families; and 
yo etermining and describing the physical require- 
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ments of jobs. Section 8 discusses the measures of 
skills that have been developed and used, and Sec- 
tion 9 describes the development of various meas- 
ures of occupational aptitudes. Section 10 briefly 
indicates probable future trends in occupational 
research. There is a bibliography of 100 items.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2940. Shepard, C. F. A requested service. 
Optom. Wkly, 1944, 35, 317-318; 330.—A visual- 
skill rating chart is suggested which would facilitate 
the evaluation of vision in industries, schools, or 
military services.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


2941. Tiffin, J., & Wirt, S. E. The importance of 
visual skills for adequate job performance in in- 
dustry. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 80-89.—The 
authors conclude that (1) visual skills are important 
for successful job performance, (2) the means are now 
available for a visual program of fact-finding, for 
determining visual requirements for different jobs 
and classifying the visual skills of employees and 
applicants, and (3) professional ocular services can 
help industry to develop and conserve the visual 
skills and resources of its manpower.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

2942. Weitzman, E., & McNamara, W. J. Tech- 
niques used in analyzing the learning achievement 
of Naval aviation cadets. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 
35, 181-185.—In order to determine the degree to 
which specific areas of subject matter have been 
mastered by cadets in Navy training and to discover 
just which portions of the various courses need 
greater emphasis, test results were compiled and 
statistically analyzed. The authors, writing un- 
officially, outline the specific steps of this process, 
as carried out under the Central Examining Board 
of the Training Division, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2943. Wittson, C. L., Harris, H. L., Hunt, W. A., 
Solomon, P. S., & Jackson, M. M. The neuro- 
psychiatric selection of recruits. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1943, 99, 639-650.—This is a discussion of the indi- 
vidual psychiatric examination given to each recruit 
upon his arrival at the Naval Training Station at 
Newport, R. I. Also discussed are the following 
disorders: epilepsy; posttraumatic disorders; mi- 
graine; postencephalitic Parkinsonism; multiple 
sclerosis; psychoneurosis; constitutional psycho- 
pathic state, inadequate personality; constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority, without psychosis; consti- 
tutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy; 
constitutional psychopathic state, emotional in- 
stability; constitutional psychopathic state, criminal- 
ism; constitutional psychopathic state, paranoid 
personality; and chronic alcoholism. A statistical 
analysis of neuropsychiatric rejections among naval 
recruits for a three-year period, 1940—42, inclusive, 
is presented.—J. E. Zerga (Avion, Inc.). 


2944. Witty, P. A., & Goldberg, S. The use of 
visual aids in Special Training Units in the Army. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 82-90.—Illiterate, non- 
English speaking, and educationally retarded men 
receive instruction in Special Training Units before 
attempting regular basic military training. Visual 
aids in Special Training Units include textbook, 
flash cards, a spinner arrow with discs for word 
cards or number combinations, training films, film 
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strips with illustrated instructor's references, picture 
portfolios, illustrated periodicals prepared for these 
units, bulletin boards, posters, cartoons, maps, 
diagrams, and charts. Actual objects and models, 
such as sand tables and topographic models, are 
also widely used. To help instructors, a Training 
Aids Section has been organized in most of the 
Special Training Units. The visual aid is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to instruction of these groups.— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 2663, 2674, 2705, 2750, 2776 
2781, 2785, 2793, 2817, 2818, 2831, 2971, 2984. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2945. Avey, A. E. Logic: covert or overt. J. 
higher Educ., 1944, 15, 231-235.—The author dis- 
cusses a statement made in a program for liberal 
education for members of the armed forces that 
“no course in logic is an adequate substitute for 
actual practice in objective, logical, critical, and 
scientific procedures in dealing with concrete prob- 
lems.” If the inductions and deductions of science 
are to be studied, then the processes which make 
them possible should be studied. In order to judge 
whether thinking is logical, it is necessary to have 
criteria by which to judge, and these criteria are the 
principles of logic—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2946. Axline, V. M. Morale on the school front. 
J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 521-533.—The author gives 
an account of the use of therapy in public school 
situations. Specific examples are given along with 
the methods employed and some of the results 
achieved.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2947. Baruch, D. W. Are teaching techniques 
meant for children? J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
107—117.—Observation of current teaching tech- 
niques leads to the conclusion that the teacher 
should acquire techniques that are honestly meant 
for children. Fourteen rules are given.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2948. Baumgarten, F. Die Psychologie in kauf- 
minnischen Berufe. (Psychology in commerical 
occupations.) Zurich: Verlag Organisator A. G., 
[1943]. Pp. 160.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] This is a discussion of the knowledge, 
temperament, character, and special aptitudes 
necessary for successful salesmanship. The motives, 
ethics, and problems of the salesman are also con- 
sidered.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2949. Billig, A. L. Student attitude as a factor 
in the mastery of commercial arithmetic. Math. 
Teach., 1944, 37, 170-172.—Attitudes toward com- 
mercial arithmetic of 108 intellectually competent 
tenth-grade girls, as elicited from an analysis of 
statements made in essays submitted during the 
course, have shown a significant relationship to 
the term averages in this subject. From the state- 
ments obtained. a 16-item attitude scale has been 
constructed which has been administered to pupils 
at the opening of the school year. Interviews with 
those showing indifferent attitudes toward the 
subject have resulted in some cases in the establish- 
ment of more favorable attitudes as attested by 
greater effort and higher achievement. Although 
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those with antagonistic attitudes have not responded 
readily, the effect has been ameliorated by readjust- 
ment of course content so as to allow some measure 
of success to these pupils.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 

2950. Brody, D. S. A comparative study of 
different forms of spelling tests. J. educ. Psychol., 
1944, 35, 129—-144.—Scores of several types of spell- 
ing tests, including both proof-reading and recall 
forms, were analyzed to determine comparative 
difficulty of such tests at different grade levels, the 
effect of variation of paragraph context, and the 
extent to which different types of tests measure 
similar abilities. The subjects were 1,200 pupils 
in grades 4-9. It was found that difficulty was simi- 
lar for words in lists and in simple sentences but 
greater for words in dictated paragraphs with diffi- 
cult context. Proof-reading tests are easier than 
recall tests for grades 4 and 5, approach equality 
for grade 6, and are harder for higher grades. Proof- 
reading and recall tests do not measure the same 
ability —Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2951. Bryan, R. C. Comparison of two instru- 
ments for use in evaluating pupil reactions. Sch. 
Rev., 1944, 52, 285-292.—A four-page questionnaire, 
which stresses items having direct, personal refer- 
ence to the teacher and on which the scale points 
are elaborately defined, is compared with a one- 
page form, less personal in nature, in this study of 
pupil ratings of 35 classroom teachers. Average 
ratings on the scaled items obtained from both 
instruments indicate that the short form, without 
the scale steps defined, is as effective as the more 
cumbersome instrument. A summary of the com- 
ments in response to the nonscaled questions shows 
that, even in the absence of direct questions concern- 
ing the teacher, an adequate appraisal may be ob- 
tained. The longer device, however, is superior in 
eliciting pupil comment.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's for Women). 

2952. Buswell, G. T., & Sherman, M. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1944, 52, 310-312.—The 26 titles represent 1943 
material in the main.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 

2953. Cartwright, M.A. Marching home; educa- 
tional and social adjustment after the war. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1944, 45, 437-451.—In considering the 
problem of relocating servicemen, the author dis- 
cusses the need for rehabilitation and education to 
fit the man for a productive part in the economic 
system. Government legal provisions are described. 
Emphasis is placed on the need for adequately 
trained professional personnel for treating, counseling 
and instructing veterans at an adult level. The 
place of labor, community, veteran, religious, and 
educational organizations and government agencies 
in rehabilitation is considered.— L. Birdsall (College 
Entrance Examination Board). 

2954. Clarke, F. Educational research in the new 
setting. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 14, 1-6.— 
The ability of Britain to cope successfully with the 
fundamental changes in situations engendered by the 
war depends upon her power to effect certain 
necessary educational adjustments. The pattern 
of organized educational research demanded thereby 


to equip Britain for her tasks in the postwar world 
will be determined by the threefold role of partner, 
interpreter, and mediator which she will fill in 
securing the peace. Yet, although modifications in 
educational organization in line with broader inter- 
national purposes are imperative, the most funda- 
mental adjustments must extend to education 
within England herself. Research within the area of 
national needs is most urgent respecting the con- 
templated secondary education for all youth. Prob- 
lems demanding attention concern mainly (a) the 
establishment for guidance and classifi- 
cation of all pupils in the age period 11-13, and (b) 
the working out of suitable curricula for the various 
forms of secondary education.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


2955. Cornwell, K.M. A comparison of students. 
J. higher Educ., 1944, 15, 213-214.—Students in the 
Department of Home Economics at the University 
of Wyoming were compared with women students 
in the College of Liberal Arts. The Home Eco- 
nomics students were superior in knowledge of 
specific scientific facts related to food, clothing, and 
health and in information on etiquette. They were 
more stable emotionally and were less critical of 
society.— M. Murphy 


2956. Cronbach, L. pT a types and college 
sororities. J. higher Educ., 1944, os, 214-216.— 
Sophomore students were asked to ‘check a form for 
each of 6 sororities at Washington State College. 
The form listed 11 characteristics: good-looking, pin 
collectors, poised, activity hounds, dead, brainy, 
friendly, snobbish, campus leaders, fast, and rich. 
The existence of stereotypes was demonstrated. 
The significance of such stereotypes lies not in their 
accuracy, for they are often erroneous, but in the 
effects they have upon a sorority. Knowledge of 
these stereotypes may be helpful in improving a 
sorority or in changing the view of that sorority 
held by students.— _M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2957. Davis, F. B. The interpretation of fre- 
ory | ratings obtained from “The Teachers Word 
k.” J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 169-174.—When 
rt oe of the Cooperative English Test was pre- 
requent differences were found between the 
ase equency ratings and the difficulty level of specific 
words. For 208 items of the 5-choice multiple- 
response type vocabulary tests, for instance, the 
correlation between frequency rating and difficulty 
was .10. Correlations of frequency rating with 
certain other types of vocabulary test ranged from 
05 to .19. The frequency ratings in the Teachers 
word book are convenient for many purposes but 
should not be assumed to be indices of difficulty. — 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2958. Edgerton, H. A., & Britt, S. H. The third 
annual science talent search. Science, 1944, 99, 
319-320.—This article is an account of the method 
of selecting the 10 final winners of the third annual 
science talent search.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


2959. Gray, W. S. Adapting reading 
programs to wartime n Su ae educ. Monogr., 
1943, No. 57. Pp. viii + 283. ver 50 reports on 
the current demands for the improvement of reading 
constitute the 1943 Proceedings of the Conference on 
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Reading, held at the University of Chicago. Thou- 
sands o ‘draftees have been lost to the army because 
of inability to read. Most of this deficiency is due 
to decrease in the efficiency of instruction. New 
adjustments must be made in the reading programs 
of the schools, involving the use of materials and the 
technique of instruction. Dominant interests and 
needs furnish motivation. Psychiatric case studies 
are cited. Emotion-balancing material is recom- 
mended.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


2960. Halbert, M. G. The teaching value of 
illustrated books. Amer. Sch. Bd J. 1944, 108, No. 
5, 43-44.—Three groups of rural children, equated 
on the basis of reading age, were divided into 3 
subgroups corresponding to the levels of reading 
ability required by 3 primary and intermediate 
readers. All the children at each level read the same 
story, but each group I read the story with illustra- 
tions, groups II read the story alone, and groups III 
studied illustrations alone. After reading the story, 
the children reported all they could remember, and 
the responses were recorded verbatim. It is con- 
cluded that children get more relevant ideas from 
reading a story with pictures than from the story 
alone or pictures alone. Pictures alone are more 
stimulating to a variety of ideas. Other relation- 
ships are indicated and discussed.—G. S. Speer (Cen- 
tral YMCA College). 

2961. Hayes, S. P. Arithmetic teaching and 
testing in schools for the blind. Outlook for Blind, 
1944, 38, 99-108. 

2962. Hultin, G. Reading efficiency classes. J. 
higher Educ., 1944, 15, 268-269.—A survey of Wayne 
University students revealed that approximately 
one half were handicapped by poor reading habits. 
Non-credit reading-efficiency classes with voluntary 
attendance were established under the supervision 
of the department of English, the University Health 
Service, and a committee of consultants. Marked in- 
crease in speed was obtained without loss in compre- 
hension. The greater part of the class time was 
devoted to a variety of drills, mostly informal in- 
ventions and adaptations by the instructor.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2963. Jarvie, L. L. Tutorial technique comes to 
Leavenworth. Milit. Rev., Fi Leavenworth, 1944, 24, 
19-20.—Learning of facts at the Command and 
General Staff School has been found to be inadequate 
when unaccompanied by a technique which allows 
the students to explore facts through the interaction 
of minds in free discussion. Preliminary evidence 
points to the success of a tutorial session system, 
mainly because the end is careful thinking rather 
than regurgitation of facts.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


2964. Kaplan, O. J. Vocational guidance for 
Idaho’s schools. Idaho J. Educ., 1944, 25, 118-119. 
—A. Burton (Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 

2965. Kent, G. H. The ‘Andover’ school- 
entrance test. J.educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 108-119.— 
There are advantages in the use of a relatively 
informal, brief test, of narrow discriminative range, 
for testing underage children who apply for school 
entrance. The Andover test, composed of 25 items, 
is of this type. With some modifications it has been 
used with success in the Andover public school 
system for 6 years.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2960-2971 


2966. Lord, F. M. Reliability of multiple-choice 
tests as a function of number of choices per item. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 175-180.—Changing the 
number of choices per item in a multiple-choice 
test tends to change the reliability of the test. The 
authors derive and subject to experimental valida- 
tion a formula expressing, under certain circum- 
stances, the exact amount of this change. “This 
formula expresses the reliability of the revised test 
in terms of the reliability of the original test and 
the value f, which is a constant determined by the 
percentage of individuals answering the items cor- 
rectly, and by the number of choices per item in the 
original and in the revised test."—Z. B. Mallory 


(Wellesley). 

2967..Lorimer, M. An appraisal of vocational 
guidance. J. higher Educ., 1944, 15, 260-267.—The 
vocational guidance activities of the late Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College, are described. 
Hawkes kept a cumulative record for each student, 
which included general background, high school 
record, vocation and vocational interests, college- 
placement tests, scholastic and extracurricular 
college record, and record on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test. Particular attention was given to 
the Strong Test. In 1941 an attempt was made to 
appraise the effectiveness of these counseling tech- 
niques by sending a letter to 397 former students 
who had been given vocational guidance not less 
than two years previously. Of those students 
reached by the letter, 46 did not reply; of those who 
replied, however, none expressed dissatisfaction 
with the dean’s advice. The results of advice on 
the study of medicine are given in detail.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2968. Manson, M. P. Note on use of pre-test 
practice periods by typist-clerks. J. appl. Psychol., 
1944, 28, 132-133.—The material typed by 150 
women applicants during a 10-minute pre-test 
practice period was analyzed. Conclusions are 
drawn concerning effective use of the practice period 
and concerning information of vocational significance 
which appeared in the content.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

2969. Massingham, J. Vocational training in the 
Reichswehr. Fighting Forces, 1943, Oct.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The German 
High Command initiated an educational scheme in 
1940, which is a self-tuition course, taught by means 
of illustrated, simply written books. There is no 
check on the soldier’s progress. Such self-education 
serves to dispel worries and to fill hours of boredom 
for soldiers in occupied countries.—R. L. Solomon 
(Brown). 

2970. Moreno, J. L., Jennings, H. H., & Stock- 
ton, R. Sociometry in the classroom. Sociometry, 
1943, 6, 425-428.—Results of sociometric study of 
four fifth-grade classes are summarized. Four figures 
present “some typical structures within groups.” 
Another figure presents the ‘‘actual structure of one 
of the classes studied.”’ (Reprint of an article pub- 
lished in 1932.)—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

2971. Morneweck, C. D. Educational level 
attained by minors leaving Pennsylvania 
schools for employment. Amer. Sch. Bd J., 1944, 
108, No. 5, 21-23.—The number of children leaving 
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2972-2979 


school to enter employment has more than tripled 
in the period 1941-1943. The increase in with- 
drawals is the same for boys and girls, but the girls 
complete nearly two grades more than the boys. 
There is a marked tendency for girls nearing the com- 
pletion of high school to leaye school in order to 
enter domestic service. The average educational 
attainment level for both groups is being lowered.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2972. Older, H. J. An objective test of vocational 
interests. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 99-108.—The 
primary concern of this study was to continue the 
investigation of a new technique of interest measure- 
ment (see 16: 1212). Twenty still pictures of ac- 
tivities in each of 6 occupational fields were shown 
to 336 high school students, 248 college students, and 
59 business college students. The subjects were then 
tested on the material shown by 240 modified true- 
false items, 40 items on each occupational field. 
The relative interest of a subject in the 6 occupa- 
tional fields was determined by his relative score 
on the 6 parts of the test. The odd-even reliability 
coefficients for the parts of the test ranged from 
.32 to .63. The correlation between total scores and 
Otis IQ’s was found to be .27; correlations between 
part scores and Otis IQ’s ranged from —.23 to .22. 
Correlations between ra scores and scores on 
comparable sections of the Strong Blank ranged 
from .03 to .27. Evidence is presented to show that, 
when group averages were considered, a given 
group usually made a higher score on the expected 
section of the test, and that on a given section of the 
test the group making the highest average score was 
usually the expected group. The chi-square test 
showed a relationship between part scores on the 
test and occupational choice. Interpretations of 
these data are made, and further investigations are 
suggested.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2973. Petrie, A.A. W. Mental health services— 
resent and future. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 3-16.— 
ummarized are recommendations of various com- 

mittees on problems of mental health in Great 
Britain. The 35 recommendations of the Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association are printed as an 
addendum. Included are proposals for extensive 
use of lay psychologists and for systematic psycho- 
logical examinations of all school children by educa- 
tional psychologists. —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2974. Phelps, S. Urban high-school boys on the 
farm. Sch. Rev., 1944, 52, 293-298.—Ratings b 
employers and teachers on work habits and atti- 
tudes of 16 high-school boys engaging in a summer of 
work experience on Wisconsin farms demonstrate the 
generally successful character of the adjustments 
made. Estimated in terms of 11 traits on a 5-point 
scale, the ratings given by the farmers show 69% of 
the checks above average and only 14% in the 
intervals below average. Of the group, 75% have 
made a successful contribution. Composites of 
teachers’ ratings given at the end of the school year 
show a striking similarity to those of the farmers, 
although the latter ratings tend to be somewhat 
higher on a number of traits. Teachers’ estimates 
have predictive value, and they could facilitate the 
selection of successful candidates. Definite patterns 
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of habits differentiating the successful boys and the 
less successful boys appear. All of the boys in the 
less successful group are judged as lacking good 
attitudes, voluntary interest, and initiative-—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


2975. Poston, F., & Patrick, J. R. An evaluation 
of word and picture tests for first and second grades. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 142-152.—One hundred 
first- and second-grade pupils were administered 
test materials from Gates, Manwiller, and Reilley, 
and the results were analyzed to evaluate techniques 
employed to measure word recognition and word 
meaning. Results indicate that pictures usually 
facilitate recognition of words but not always, that 
words are more often correctly recognized when 
seen with dissimilar words, and that considerable 
variability occurs in response of different children 
to the same words and _ of the same children to differ- 
ent words. Wide differences in results obtained with 
different techniques suggest that tests with and 
without pictures are probably not equally diagnostic. 
— need for further investigation of what is 

— measured by tests of word recognition and 
wor meaning is indicated, and care should be used 
in classifying children by such tests.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


2976. Saucier, W. A. Confusion in educational 

measurement. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 157-168. 
—Objective type tests yield measures of memory 
for specific facts, but only the essay or discussion 
type question can give the student a chance to 
synthesize his learning comprehensively and to 
indicate his capacity for logical reasoning on the 
basis of organized material. Educators need to 
formulate their concepts of the purposes of educa- 
tion and to decide whether that which is measured 
by objective tests is their real aim. The author 
believes that many teachers use objective tests be- 
cause they are new or easy to administer, but in so 
doing they promote atomistic learning and are not 
following a “modern, or democratic, program of 
education.” B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2977. Schmidt, B. G. Visual and auditory asso- 
ciations in reading retardation cases. J. except. 
Child., 1944, 10, 98-105.—See Educ. Abstr. 9: 638. 


2978. Smith, A. A. What is er college teach- 
ing? J. higher Educ., 1944, 15, 216-218.—State- 
ments concerning “My Ideal University Teacher” 
were contributed by a group of students in educa- 
tional sociology. The 10 most frequently mentioned 
traits were then ranked in order of importance by 
4 groups of students, one from each of the 4 classes. 
There was close agreement among the 4 classes in 
ranking “knowledge of subject” first, “ability in 
teaching and organizing subject matter” second, and 

“personal appearance” least important of the 10 
traits.—_M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


2979. Smith, H. H. The Santa Barbara behavior 
rating scale: its development and use as an evalua- 
tion instrument in a program of guidance. J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 37, 500-511.—The scale covers ratings 
on critical mindedness, appreciativeness, dependable- 
ness, co-operativeness, resourcefulness, purposeful- 
ness, spiritual mindedness, and prudence. Rating 
was made on a 5-point scale for descriptive behavior 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


under each trait. The scale is used to meet the 
need for articulation between the sixth grade and 
junior high school. The reliability of the first form 
was established at .50. The scale since has been 
revised with greatly improved results—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


2980. Tenenbaum, S. Attitudes of elementary 
school children to school, teachers and classmates. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 134-141.—The attitudes 
toward school, teachers, and classmates of 639 sixth- 
and seventh-grade children in New York City were 
investigated by means of the author’s School Atti- 
tude Questionnaire Test. The results indicate that: 
20% of the children are dissatisfied with school and 
40% are critical of many phases; girls are more 
favorable toward school than boys; the school 
curriculum is considered to have high value; teachers 
are often mentioned as the cause of disliking school, 
but they are liked better than school itself, and more 
by girls than boys; and 7 or 8% of students express 
unfavorable attitudes toward classmates. Correla- 
tions between attitudes and intelligence, school 
achievement, past and present conduct and pro- 
ficiency marks, retardation, and amount of absence 
are all low; significant differences were found, how- 
ever, between attitudes of children in the upper and 
lower fourths for most of these variables. Children 
selected by teachers as problem cases had markedly 
less favorable attitudes toward school than had the 
children as a whole.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2981. Tuckman, J. A comparison of norms for 
the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1944, 28, 121-128.—Test scores on Placing 
and Turning were available for 1,117 persons re- 
ferred by the Cleveland Jewish Vocational Service. 
These subjects included 365 high school boys and 

irls, 407 men, and 345 women; their ages ranged 
| Bore 13 to 58 years, and their mean intelligence was 
above the average of the general population. Per- 
centile norms for these groups are given for scores 
on both Placing and Turning, and these are com- 
pared with norms reported by the Educational Test 
Bureau and with results reported by Teegarden for 
500 males and 360 females from the Cincinnati 
Employment Center (see 17: 2907, 2908). Rela- 
tionship between scores on Turning and on Placing, 
skewness of distributions of scores, and correlations 
between scores and (1) intelligence test scores and 
(2) age are given.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


2982. [Various.] The future development of 
educational and vocational guidance. Conference 
report, January 8, 1944. London: National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, 1944. Pp. 32. 1s. 6d. 
—E. P. Savage discusses possible alternatives to the 

resent British system of three types of schools. 
Brobiens in the use of tests in the selection of chil- 
dren for specific kinds of education and the age at 
which such tests could be reliably used are discussed 
at some length. The areas for possible future de- 
velopment of vocational guidance are discussed by 
A. Rodger. Vocational guidance is felt to be an 
extended process which can be most useful if based 
on meaningful school records, good tests, careful 
job analyses, thorough occupational information, 
and well-trained counselors.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


2980-2985 


2983. Wallin, J. E. W., & Hultsch, C. L. The 
pathognomonic significance of psychometric patterns. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 269-277.—The last 
44 consecutive cases given both the Arthur Perform- 
ance Scale, Form I, and the Stanford-Binet, Form L, 
in a clinic were analyzed with reference to the psy- 
chometric pattern as designated by Bijou for the 
diagnosis a. basic reaction tendencies. A comparison 
was made of the Arthur and the Binet quotients, the 
standardized test results in reading and arithmetic, 
and the teachers’ reports on children’s social ad- 
justments and behavior reactions. The cases were 
divided arbitrarily into two groups: those whose 
quotients in the two tests differ by 10 or more 
points and those whose quotients differ by less than 
10 points. Of the first group, only 3 children with 
higher Arthur scores have higher arithmetic scores; 


8 do not. ‘From the standpoint of social behavior 
five of the cases . . . fit into the theory while three 
do not. . . . In general the cases with higher Binet 


than Arthur quotients seem to accord rather better 
with the requirements of the hypothesis than those 
with higher Arthur quotients.’’ Of the children 
whose quotients differ by less than 10 points, “at 
least eight of these cases might be regarded as con- 
firming to the theory, although the quotient differ- 
ences might be regarded as too small to be of sig- 
nificance.” Four cases do not conform to the theory. 
—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


[See also abstracts 2706, 2819, 2913, 2934, 2940, 
2986. 


MENTAL TESTS 


2984. Greenwood, E. D., Snider, H. L., & Senti, 
M. M. Correlation between the Wechsler Mental 
Ability Scale, Form B, and Kent Emergency Test 
(E-G-Y) administered to army personnel. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 171-173.—The purpose of 
this article is to present as complete a picture as 
ope of the potentialities of the Kent Emergency 

est as a short method, and to compare it with the 
Wechsler Mental Ability Scale for results obtained 
from giving both tests to 200 army men. A corre- 
lation of .74 + .02 was found, and the authors con- 
clude that the Kent Emergency Test is a suitable 
intelligence test for situations which do not permit 
more extensive testing —R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

[See also abstracts 2783, 2795. ] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2985. [Anon.] One child in nine in a broken 
family. Statist. Bull. Metrop. Life Insur., 1944, 25, 
No. 3, 3-6.—In 1940 there were 40,286,770 children 
under 18 years of age in the United States, of whom 
4,518,000 were in broken homes. Of these children 
in broken homes, 1,196,000 were in family units 
headed by men and 3,322,000 in units headed by 
women. Death is the most frequent cause of family 
disruption, the number of families headed by widows 
or widowers being 2} times the number headed by 
divorced persons. Less than 3% of children under 5, 
more than 7% at 5-7, and about 1 in 8 at 10-14 
— of age had lost either or both parents by death. 

rom 15-17, the most hazardous age for child 
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morale, 1 in 6 was lacking the guiding influence of 
one or both natural parents. War conditions have 
increased the number of broken homes and the 
arising therefrom.— L. H. McCabe (Cam- 
ridge, Mass.). 

2986. Baller, W.R. The case of Mickey Murphy; 
a case-study instrument for evaluating teachers 
understanding of child — and development. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1943. 25 
copies, $4.50; specimen set, $0.35.—This case- 
study instrument was constructed “to present a 
child-development situation which would reveal, 
in the interpretations and recommendations which 
teachers in training give to it, something about their 
understanding of growth and development.” The 
case study may also be used as a basis for class dis- 
cussion. It was developed around an actual case and 


_ the data are, for the most part, based upon the record 


of one particular child. The data are presented in 11 
parts, to be presented in 3 units. Part 11 is given 
out after the last response unit has been marked and 
scored, for the purpose of making possible some 
comparisons between the interpretations and recom- 
mendations which the student teachers have made 
in the response sections and the actual outcomes in 
Mickey's case.— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2987. Bonney, M. E. Sex differences in social 
success and personality traits. Child Develpm., 1944, 
15, 63-79.—Social success in three groups of fourth- 

rade children was determined by pupil choices. 

atings on personal traits were obtained from pupils 
and teachers. Self-ratings were obtained for the 
California Test of Personality. Sex differences in 
social success and in personal traits were not found 
to be large, but there was a high degree of consistency 
in favor of girls on both kinds of measurements.— 
L. Long (College of the City of New York). 

2988. Bonney, M. E. Relationships between 
social success, family size, socio-economic home 
background, and intelligence among school children 
in grades III to V. Sociometry, 1944, 7, 26-39.— 
Social success as measured by pupil choices is insig- 
nificantly related to number of siblings but is sig- 
nificantly related to socioeconomic status of the 
family (r, .39) as measured by the Minnesota Home 
Status Index and to intelligence (r, .31 to .45). 
Only children and children with fewer near-age 
siblings are higher in social acceptance, but they 
also tend to come from families higher in socio- 
economic status.—S. B. Williams (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2989. Bowley, A. H. The natural development 
of the child. (2nd ed.) Edinburgh: E. & S. Living- 
stone, 1943. Pp. xvi + 184. 8s. 6d.—See 17: 2521. 

2990. Cotte, S. Le service d’hygiéne mentale 
infantile et juvénile tel qu’il fonctionne 4 Marseille. 
(Mental hygiene service for children and adolescents 
now available in Marseilles.) Crianga portug., 1943, 
2, 81-84.—Clinical service, begun in 1932, is being 
maintained in the city of Marseilles, although war 
has interfered with plans to extend it throughout 
the department. There has been a steady increase 


in number of cases treated, from 852 in 1939 to 
2,548 in 1942. The work is thoroughly co-ordinated 
with social and medical agencies—H. D. Spoerl 
(American Internationai College). 


2991. Fontes, V. Um inquérito psicolégico. (A 
psychological questionnaire.) Crianga portug., 1943, 
2, 91-104.—A questionnaire was administered to 100 
school children of each sex, the bulk of whom were 
aged 11-13. The 12 questions were intended to 
bring out insecurity and dissatisfaction with status, 
and concerned attitude toward parents and siblings, 
favorite pursuits, and dreams. Replies are tabu- 
lated separately for each question, and no marked 
disturbance of outlook is demonstrated.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


2992. Fontes, V. O desenho e a modelacio em 
criancas anormais. (Drawing and modeling of 
abnormal children.) Crianga portug., 1943, 2, 127- 
136.—Observations made by other investigators of 
the problem are confirmed. The performance of 
mentally deficient children displays considerable 
displacement of stages of expressive development. 
There are 10 reproductions of drawings photo- 
graphed with attached clay models by the same 
children. —H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2993. Frank, L. K. Wasted resources in child- 
hood and youth. Understanding the Child, 1944, 13, 
3-5.—S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School). 


2994. Goncalves, S. Consideragées sObre a cri- 
anca eo cinema. (Considerations of the child and 
the cinema.) Crianga portug., 1943, 2, 137-146.— 
A digest is presented of various studies and prob- 
lems concerning the influence of the cinema on 
children. A general marked preference for comic 
films at all ages is found. Such pictures are suit- 
able for children from age 7 on into adolescence; 
children under 7 should be kept from the cinema.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2995. Kramer, H. C. Situational neurosis in 
childhood. Nerv. Child, 1944, 3, 127-144.—By 
means of adequate competition provided in the 
large family, there is a better development of the 
social factor than occurs in the one- and two-child 
families. First-born children of siblings of the same 
sex are most endangered in this respect. The birth 
of the second child tests the social adjustment of the 
first-born.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2996. Levine, A. J. Psychology for parents. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 585-596.—Without 
being specialists, parents can learn much from the 

rinciples of psychoanalysis and behaviorism. The 
oundations of character are established during the 
first five years. The giving of information, paying 
attention to adequate nutrition, establishing early 
habits of discipline, providing proper play facilities, 
and insisting upon co-operative living are important 
for the education and rearing of children.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United Drug, lac). 


[See also abstracts 2663, 2840, 2879, 2901. ] 
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EMOTION 


"This book should become a standard on the subject of emotion,” 


says one psychologist 


IN MAN AND ANIMAL 


By Pau Tuomas Youne, Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Psychologists are finding this book invaluable for its scholarly presentation of clinical material and case studies, 
in addition to the findings of the laboratory. It puts the wealth of physiological material and the subjective 


descriptions of emotion in proper perspective, and relates them to observed emotional behavior. 


Dr. Carney Landis, Principal Research Psychologist 
of the New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, New York City, says: “I have looked over 
this textbook and consider it the best and most 
up-to-date in the field at present. It brings together 
a great deal of scattered material which was in the 
literature and which had not hitherto been assembled.” 


sociologists, psych those in similar fields 


y Review of Biology recommends the 
The material i is attractively stated, is compre- 
ee in scope, and is well fortified with references 
which cover every aspect of the subject. The book 
can be thoroughly recommended as a lucid, informa- 
tive statement of all that is known to date pr 
the physiology and psychology of emotional states 


physiologists, social and experimental psychologists, 


COPIES AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL 


1943 422 pages Illustrated $4.00 


JOHN WILEY G SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ABSTRACTING anp INDEXING JOURNAL or raz WORLD'S LITERATURE 
m THEORETICAL anp APPLIED BIOLOGY, EXCLUSIVE or CLINICAL MEDICINE 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Under the Auspices of the Union of American 
Biological Societies, with the Cooperation of Biologists Generally 


In order to serve scientists interested in a limited field of Biology (beginning Jan- 
uary 1939) Bro.ocican AssTracts is not only published as a whole at $25 for the complete 
volume, but it is also published in five separate monthly sections as follows: 


ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL BIOLOGY $4, ABSTRACTS OF EXPERI- 

MENTAL ANIMAL BIOLOGY $8, ABSTRACTS OF MICROBIOLOGY 

AND PARASITOLOGY $5, ABSTRACTS OF PLANT SCIENCES $6, 
and ABSTRACTS OF ANIMAL SCIENCES $5. 


Subscribers to one or more of these sections will receive the Indexes to the whole of 
Brotocicat Assrracts. (Foreign subscribers add 50c per section for postage.) 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY ! 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, onversrry or Pewnsytvanta, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques Maritain, George San- 
tayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. 
This book discusses all major living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philos- 
ophy of Life, Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Values, Dialec- 
tical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION..................0cecceeees $10.00 

A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists and researchers, coverin 
all major areas as well as aspects of education throughout the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold 
Benjamin, Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Dean 
Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndike, 
Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE. . . $7.50 

Edited by Ralph B. Winn. This volume, a work of collaboration of eminent educators and physicians, 
deals with all phases of child guidance, and its many ramifications. A book of enormous practical value to 
every person and group concerned with the training and development of children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly.....................+55. $4.00 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly............................ $4.00 


Published by 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street New York City 
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